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CHAPTER XVII.—PICNICING AND TRAVELING. 


They who always stay at home engaged in a narrow round of cares, 
miss the attrition, the outlook and the versatility of experience which is 
the result of travel.—Donne. 


2’. HE humor of one of Frank Stockton’s 

Mi) stories consists in the comical ex- 

periences of camping out. The fam- 

ily in question made all due prepara- 

tions to go to some distant spot, but 

could not decide where that should 

be. It ended in pitching tent ona 

neighbor’s farm half a mile from 

home and in undergoing all the 

whimsical discomforts they would 

have encountered at the distance of 

a thousand miles. In one sense it 

seems odd because the family would have been so much 

more comfortable sleeping in their own beds under their 

own roof. It is as much of a joke as Miss Hale’s inimitable 

Peterkins, whose ocean voyage ended in trudging through 

mud and rain into an old dingy canal boat in which they 

spent the day imagining they were taking a sail while the 
boat remained tied fast to its moorings. 

Under all that is quaint and ridiculous there is a great joy 
in camping out, even if we go not beyond the sight of our 
own chimneys. She who has not tested the flavor of smoky 
’ tea made in an old tin can, of eggs and potatoes roasted in 
the ashes and eaten in a dining-room roofed by the blue sky 
or the misty tree-tops, to the music of sighing winds and dash- 
ing waters, knows not nature or loves her not. That table of 
bark or plank spread with clean towels and covered with a 


hybrid variety of dishes perhaps containing venison flavored | 
with the sweet spicery of the wilderness and trout which half | 


an hour before flashed their speckled sides in the water that 
fragrant fir or hemlock on which our weary limbs sank to rest 


only by the soughing of the breeze or the twitter of the birds. 

Can we afford to go through life without such glimpses into 
the arcana of Nature? 

To have the soul quickened to its depths as well as the 
body filled with new force and vigor, it is necessary to leave 
towns and houses and all the haunts of men and stand face 
to face with the wild and primitive. And this not from the 
piazza of a Queen Anne villa, nor even an artistic log house 
false and conventional as the conception which designed it, 


| from tangling and look up and about. 


but from a veritable tent. There the sojourner learns that 
our foster-mother 
“ Can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues * * 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


Civilization has become so artificial that many know noth- 
ing of such life, or regard it as savagery. The vast horizon 
and overarching sky, silence and space where the voice of 
God speaks directly to the soul of man, the mysterious proc- 
esses of nature, terrify them. They miss conventional forms 


| as much as matutinal warm water, rocking-chairs and the 


daily paper. Having learned neither to observe nor to think, 
they are as lonely, awe-struck and unappreciative as a de- 
serted babe under the dome of St. Peter’s. 

One so simple, direct and sincere as Mrs. Southmayd could 
not fail to love nature unclipped and unadorned. The family 
had a good tent and went to the woods during a number of 
Augusts and all enjoyed the outing. It is well for a world- 
worn woman to cease for awhile and let the many colored 
web of life drop from the tired fingers that hold its strands 
While she has them 
in charge it seems as if the world depended on having each 
strand taut and in place. And so the leaden days go by. 

And here, behold! a fresh life opens, radiant with new 
thoughts that glide past clad in the fleecy folds of rest and 
peace. The old, monotonous tread-mill fails to creak, the 
grinding is at end. Sleep sweetly tired mothzr, let go the 
threads. Welcome the poppies falling light as dew-drops on 
eyelids wearied with too great stress of light! 

An habitual camper-out learns to have implements and 
clothing, few and strong. Packing-boxes in which provisions 
and goods have been conveyed furnish tables, cupboards, 
pantries, storerooms and seats. They can be set on end or 
piled one on the other and covered with a cretonne spread. 
A rough shelter of bark and boughs against a tree, under it 
an open fire, or a square of sheet iron bent stove-form to hold 


| the kettles, or a kerosene stove, constitute the kitchen. Dishes 


laps the beach in front, is not to be despised, nor that bed of | of stone-ware, a plentiful supply of wooden plates and tin 


, i | cups and common knives and forks, and there you are! A 
as a tired child on the bosom of its mother, to be wakened | 


gross of Japanese paper napkins are not to be despised, nor 
a plenty of old linen and cotton for various purposes. For 
those who prefer folding-cots to hemlock boughs the former 
are not an expensive luxury. 

The mountain suits of Mrs. Southmayd and her girls were 
made out of thick blue flannel and came just below the knees, 
and Turkish trowsers completed the costume. There were 
blouse waists and arm-holes and belts loose enough to permit 
untrammeled movements. Thick underclothing, hosiery and 
shoes, Scotch caps and shade hats, blankets, wraps and gos- 
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samer ulsters gave protection in all weather. The boys’ blue 
blouses and knickerbockers were no more comfortable than 
the clothing of their mother and sisters. 

For furniture there were a few folding chairs and some strips 
of old carpeting, a small mirror and the aforementioned boxes. 
Benches and tables were improvised when needed and the 
dining-room consisted of a roof of birch-bark and boughs 
bounded by infinite space. Canned goods were stored under 
the table as well as on it—during meal time. There were 
milk, salmon, chicken and vegetables, though they depended 
on frequent forays into neighboring settlements for fresh 
comestibles. 

In Mrs. Southmayd’s short, infrequent trips she noticed 
most travelers were loaded down with baggage. Before pack- 
ing, all articles supposed to be required were gradually gath- 
ered into two piles; one she called Necessities, the other 
Luxuries. It was amusing to see her hovering between the 
two. A dressing-gown for her husband, a morning-dress for 
herself, various articles of personal adornment and dresses 
which might or might not come into requisition were given 
up with a struggle. Four changes of underclothing for each, 
one of them thick, even in midsummer, to meet the exigencies 
of our varying climate, were sufficient for a month’s absence. 
A pair of thick boots were added, with the ever necessary 
overshoes, slippers, and a plentiful supply of handkerchiefs, 
collars and ruching. Men have a way of using collars and 
cuffs on dusty journeys, that can be thrown away, by which 
means they appear immaculately fresh every morning. 

A duster of gray alpaca or pongee was considered indis- 
pensable. A traveling bag of crash or holland Mrs. South- 
mayd found to be most convenient for wraps and shawls. It 
was made the full width of the material, about three-fourths 
of a yard, and measured more than twice that length. One 
end folded over and sewed together at the sides made a bag 
fifteen inches in depth to contain small articles not easily 
crushed, also a shallow box to hold handkerchiefs and another 
with collars and cuffs. The bag also held a morocco toilet 
case for combs, a tin box with her favorite soap, brushes for 
the clothing, the teeth and nails and whatever else might be 
thought necessary. Another box contained the inevitable 
needle-case with its spools of cotton and silk, a pin-cushion, 
thimble, scissors, tape, and case of court-plaster. A bottle of 
vaseline filled in one spare corner and a sponge-bag of oiled 
silk another. 

The night clothing, buttoned into a small linen bag made 
just large enough to hold it, was laid on the larger bag, 
over which were piled folded shawls and an extra coat for the 
good man. Lastly came the overshoes wrapped in paper and 
the umbrella buttoned in its case, when the whole was ready 
for rolling and strapping compactly and securely. The con- 
venience of such packages can only be estimated. by those 
who have groaned under the weight of the heavy leather re- 
ceptacles which can neither contract nor expand, and in all 
ways illustrate the “total depravity of inanimate things.” 
They are flying open when they should be shut and persist in 
remaining closed when they ought to open. They grow di- 
lapidated with usage and easily put on a peculiarly disrepu- 
table appearance, in which they continue to exist during the 
remainder of their seedy days. 

The linen traveling case is light, can be made small or large 
at will and may be laundried after the journey. It can be 
bound with braid of any color or embroidered, but is just as 
serviceable in its unadorned usefulness. 

After many trials Mrs. Southmayd found a traveling dress 
of iron-gray wool with trimmings of black to be most desirable 
for herself. Jewelry, with the exception of a pin at the throat, 
is out of place ina public conveyance as much as gay, or- 


match finished a costume which had received as much care 
in fitting and making as if it were to be worn on state oc- 
casions. 

In short trips a black silk which has seen its best days is 
always in place. A friend of Mrs. Southmayd’s traveled in 
Europe, for the space of six months, in a silk of American 
manufacture. “Twice a week at least,” she said, “that dress 
was sponged, cleaned with benzine, mended, the buttons ex- 
amined to see if they were secure, the folds pulled out and 
creases flattened. Fortunately it was made with but little 
trimming and was a good article to begin with. During three 
months I literally wore no other frock, for we traveled with 
shawl-straps and bags. It was often wet, bedraggled and 
muddy, but it came out triumphantly from every test. I was 
always complimented on its fresh appearance.” 

The clothing of Charlie and George, Daisy and Amy, was 
of excellent material and well made. The boys were generally 
clad in blue cloth, the girls in various shades of brown. The 
mother found no satisfaction in sleazy goods, cotton and cam- 
bric for summer must be good of the kind. Above all things 
she disliked to see fussy little dresses covered with much or- 
nament and varied colors, and felt thankful for those Green- 
away fashions which have restored to children that quaint 
simplicity of which a depraved French taste had deprived 
them. 

Mr. Southmayd, who traveled much and often, insisted on 
certain conditions when the family accompanied him. Each 
member should encounter all annoyances and delays with 
perfect good nature. “Why don’t the train start?” “How 
slow we go!” “When shall we get there?” were forbidden 
exclamations. ‘ We are going for pleasure,” he said, “and if 
we take everything good-humoredly and patiently we shall 
find what we are after. If we allow little discomforts we had 
better stay at home. It is simply a matter of making up our 
mind to enjoy all we can and put other things out of our 
thoughts altogether.” 

If he were not with the family, Mrs. Southmayd was coun- 
seled to provide herself with all necessary information before 
starting and keep her tickets in her left glove, or pinned to 
her dress in such a manner as to be given to the conductor 
without delay. ‘Oh, where is my ticket?” exclaims the un- 
orderly person. “I hadit only a moment ago.” Then comes 
a dive into the pocket, an examination of the porte-monnaié, 
a whisking out of the seat, and shaking the folds of clothing, 
to the great amusement of fellow-passengers, the ill-concealed 
impatience of the conductor and the despair of the passenger. 
“Oh! here it is, just where 1 put it myself,” follows, or else 
it is lost and trouble follows. 

In case of accident Mr. Southmayd advised a tremendous 
effort of self-control and a mustering of the energies to think 
what it would be best todo. “In nine cases out of ten,” said 
he, “the passenger ought to keep perfectly still. There are 
times when one’s life depends on jumping or leaping at once, 
but not often. Try and keep your wits about you and don’t 
scream. If anything paralyzes or maddens men it is the 
screams of women. If you must die, die game.” It may be 
said, also, that a frame of mind which sees in every occur- 
rence the leadings of a wise and loving Providence is that 
which will give coolness and presence of mind in apparent 
danger. Apparent truly, for nothing can affect the spirit. In 
the words of Phebe Cary, 

** We are the mariners and ‘God the sea, 
And though we make false reckonings and run 
Wide of a righteous course and are undone, 
Out of His deeps of love we cannot be.” 
The Southmayds always provided themselves with pretty 
baskets filled with luncheon in traveling. There were sand- 


nately made clothing. A bonnet, gloves, wrap and veil to 


wiches made out of thin slices of bread with trimmed edges 
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and filled with tongue, chicken, hard-boiled eggs, or beef 
minced or pounded fine and lightly seasoned, and crackers 
and biscuits wrapped in clean old napkins. There were also 
piles of crisp seed cookies and ginger nuts made from recipes 
that grandmother had approved fifty years before and a plen- 
tiful store of fruit. These were not to be munched at all 
hours, but nothing ever tasted so good as these lunches ex- 
cept the “spreads” of which ex-school girls have such vivid 
memories. 

There were bottles brought out on these occasions,—very 
suspicious looking but harmless as to contents,—though only 
the elders indulged. Here is Mrs. Southmayd’s way of filling 
them: Put a quarter of a pound of good oolong tea into a 
good sized bottle and nearly fill it with cold water. Cork 
tight and stow in the traveling bag. Pack up a few lumps of 
loat sugar, teaspoons and mugs of silver or glass. When 
thirsty, or at meal time, pour a little of the decoction, which 
will then be strong and delightfully fresh, into each mug, 
sweeten to taste and fill up with cold water. If the cars 
are stopping at a restaurant station, hot water may be 
procured. 

The tea may be strong or weak at will, and is so much better 
than the cheap, sloppy stuff which travelers generally find 
along the way, that one who has used this home-made beverage 
will seldom go on a journey without the tea-bottle. It has 
mitigated not a few rides to California and Florida. One 
soon gets accustomed to drinking it cold if hot water is not 
to be procured. The only danger is in using it too strong. 

A decoction of coffee sweetened and softened with hot milk 
is good during the first day’s journey, but tea is as fresh at 
the end of the week as on the first day. 

In journeying, one must expect to encounter both thought- 
lessness and selfishness, kindliness and generosity. Pushing 
and scrambling for the best seats in a car are only exceeded 
by the tenacity with which the average traveler appropriates 
that adjoining and perhaps four seats while only paying for 
one. It may be a woman with that indescribable air which 
is supposed to confer the title of “lady” who coolly usurps 
the entire space oblivious to the fact that others are standing. 
In that case it seems to be the duty of any one of those de- 
prived of a seat to quietly take that which is vacant, but to do 
it with pleasant courtesy. 

Occasionally Amy made brief journeys unattended. Under 
her father’s tuition she remained oblivious to the bold glances 
of admiration which were sometimes cast upon that youthful 
face beaming with anticipation. She learned that it was wise 
to accept courtesies or enter into conversation only with 
women or with men old enough to be her father, and even 
then with respectful reticence. It is not wise to continue 
an informal acquaintance made in traveling. The mother 
was cautious in allowing nothing gay or conspicuous in the 
traveling costumes of her daughters, and no loud talking. 

In journeying by steamer, nothing more appropriate can be 
worn than all-wool goods of navy blue, which not even salt 
water can injure. The less ornamentation and drapery the 
fresher it will look at the end of the voyage. A better frock 
of some dark material for dinner and evening wear will be 
needed. There should be a warm flannel gown for the state- 
room, even in mid-summer, and an equally warm loose jacket 
in order to dispense with tight basques in the morning or in 
case of sea-sickness. 

Picnics were usual in Roseville as elsewhere. How few 
are ever successful! There is too much of one thing, too 
little of another and sixteen cakes to one meager biscuit. 
The story in Goop HouseKEEPING of the “ Muggs boys who 
had eleven hard-boiled eggs and one cucumber pickle” is not 
overdrawn. The delicate viands are mussed and crushed, 
the cream-bottle leaks and percolates through the basket, the 


cheese has crumbled into the berries and the spoons have 
been left at home. One comes from coffee-making with a 
burnt dress and singed eyebrows, several wander off before 
luncheon, Jack sits down on a hornets’ nest, the boys climb 
trees and the limbs break and the wrong lovers are sure to 
pair off to the disgust of the mammas. Yet picnics fill a 
natural desire to get away from hackneyed ways, even though 
it takes a Thoreau to descry an AXolian harp in the barked 
chestnut of the telegraph pole where “every pore of the wood 
is filled with music which it rejoices to transmit,—a harp gird- 
ling the earth and played on by the winds of every latitude 
and longitude.” 

A few familes of Roseville, numbering among them the 
Southmayd’s, finally succeeded in fixing a plan for picnics in 
which order dominated. At each, one housekeeper was chosen 
for the leader of the next. It was her business to press into 
service the lads who were going. One of them circulated a 
kind of “round robin” on which the other housekeepers wrote 
what they would provide for the next picnic. Those were 
interviewed last who were well known to have some specialty 
which they were always ready to furnish, as layer cake, raised 
biscuits or sandwiches. One of the young men took control 
of the coffee-kettle, milk, sugar, lemons and whatever accom- 
panied the beverages; another answered for the safety of the 
dishes and the proper number of forks and spoons. Still 
another provided wood and kindled the fire, one extemporized 
rug-covered seats, one suggested walking parties and games, 
and one marshaled the coming and going. 

It was the duty of the girls to help carry out these plans, to 
arrange the viards tastefully, to wait on their elders, look 
after the safety of the children, and in general be agreeable 
and joyous. As for the elders themselves, some sketched, 
many talked—and a few went to sleep after lunch. 

These merry expeditions were greatly affected by the Stay- 
at-Home Club, and derived their enjoyment from the relaxa- 
tion from care, the out-of-door life and absence of for- 
mality. For these reasons strangers were not asked to at- 
tend unless they seemed fitted to enter readily into the spirit 
of the scene. 

Parties for croquet and lawn-tennis were very general. Mr. 
Southmayd had a rustic bower built under the shade of some 
large firs and very near the house for the use of the young 
people. Four rough, forked poles at the extremities of a par- 
allelogram gave support to a roof covered with boughs which 
overshadowed a rustic table and lawn seats of cedar roots. 
At these informal parties the table with its covering of a 
colored lunch-cloth frequently bore little except buttered rolls, 
lemonade, crackers and cake. For more ambitious occasions 
there were prettily arranged dishes of flowers, and tarts, jel- 
lies or custards in addition to small sandwiches, but nothing 
which required carving or cutting. Fruit-jellies, fruit-cream 
or other ornamental dishes were made by the girls since it 
was good practice for them, while it did not hinder the work 
of the domestics. And so a great deal of time was spent out 
of doors, which would otherwise have been dawdled away on 
the lounge, to their benefit and pleasure. 

—Hester M. Poole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PULLED BREAD. 

The English eat cheese and pulled bread together. The 
latter is delicious and the two make an excellent combination. 
To make pulled bread take a loaf of freshly baked bread, 
while it is still warm, pull the inside out of it in pieces the 
size of your hand or smaller, and put these into the oven and 
bake them a delicate brown. When cool they are crisp and 
as full of flavor as a nut, and make a delicious combination 
with cheese. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SALADS. 
“ The turn-pike road to people’s hearts, 1 find 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.” 
—Peter Pindar. 

pb) HO made the first salad, and when? 

Did Eve compound it, daintily and 
deftly, out of humming-birds eggs 
and rose leaves, nectar and am- 
brosia, and shyly offer it to Adam— 
her first effort in the culinary line ? 
If she did, it is to be hoped that he 
accepted it graciously, and ate it 
with relish: at all events, he could 
not dampen the ardor of her satis- 
faction in having prepared a new 
dish, by accusing her of experiment- 
ing out of a cook-book ; neither could 
he declare that his mother made a 
better one. As for what Lilith might have achieved in that 
line—it is to be supposed that the “ first man ” was altogether 
too chivalrous to hold up the perfections of his “ earlier 
bride ” to the later one ; then if the myth may be relied upon, 
Lilith was at best, very unpractical, and spent the greater 
part of her time arranging her golden hair, leaving Adam to 
get his own dinner. 

Undoubtedly the salad in its simple form was the first com- 
bination made by man in the culinary line, and was eaten 
before fire was utilized in cooking. By one authority, the 
salad is six thousand years old; if ethnology is true it is 
more than one hundred thousand years old. The ancient 
Egyptians ate it, and Pliny mentions it in his Natural History. 
Virgil tells of the rustic’s preparation of a salad for his morn- 
ing meal—now going to his garden 

“ He first displaced 
Four plants of garlic, large and rooted fast ; 
The tender tops of parsley next he culls, 
Then the old rue bush shudders as he pulls, 
And a coriander last to these succeeds 
That hangs on slightest threads her trembling seeds.” 


These herbs, with a lump of salted cheese, he places ina 
stone mortar, then grinds them until the 


“ Herbs below 
Lost in each other, their own power forego, 
And with the cheese in compound, to the sight 
Nor wholly green appears, nor white.” 


He completes his salad with just as much nicety as the 
modern chef—who indeed, is only the pupil of the ancients— 


for 
, “With cautious hand, that grudges what it spills, 

Some drops of olive oil he next instills, 

Then vinegar with caution scarcely less.” 


And here you have an epitome of salad making—that the 
ingredients, if there are several, shall be so blended as to 
forego their separate powers ; that the oil shall be added 
“ cautiously ” drop by drop, that the vinegar shall be almost 
as carefully put in. To quote from the wise Evelyn: “In the 
composure of a salad, every plant should come to bear its 
part like notes in music.” 

As for the ingredients of which asalad may be composed— 
it would be well enough to say, everything edible in the flesh 
and vegetable line, for one is constantly surprised by hearing, 
or reading of some unthought of material utilized in a salad. 
Aside from tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes and beets, which are 
commonly used, may be added cauliflowers, carrots, arti- 
chokes and mushrooms. Cauliflower makes a particularly 
delicate salad ; and if boiled in salt and water until tender, 
then drained and set on the ice to cool, and neatly arranged 


on a pretty majolica dish with a border of pale green inner 
leaves of lettuce, and the dressing carefully poured over, 
forms a dainty dish. i : 
The Mayonnaise, pure and simple, is so familiarly known, 
and there are such varied and complete directions given in 
all cook-books for making it, that it is superfluous to give it 
any space. But many people dislike oil, and such an excel- 
lent cooked dressing may be made without, by substituting 
cream, that I will give one method. Take first two table- 
spoonfuls of flower and one of butter, mix them smoothly 
together with the back of a silver spoon, (if they are placed in 
an earthen bowl set in a basin of boiling water, the operation 
will be facilitated,) add a teacupful of vinegar, and if the vine- 
gar is very strong, only fill the cup to within one-half inch 
of the top and put in water to complete it. When this mix- 
ture is quite hot—it is best to let it cook in the bowl set in 
the basin of water—add one egg thoroughly beaten, a trifle 
of salt and one small teaspoonful of prepared mustard, let it 
boil until smooth, then set away to cool. If thisis kept ina 
cold place, you have a dressing which will keep a week in 
summer, and an unlimited length of time in winter, and may 
have a great many culinary variations played with its aid. If, 
for instance, a potato salad is to be made, cut the cold, boiled 
potatoes in dice ; take one-half of this dressing, (if for a small 
family) and add to it one-half of a teacupful of cream, beating 
it in thoroughly, a small spoonful of celery salt,—unless you 
cut up celery with your potatoes, and a dash of red pepper; 
mix the potato with a portion of the dressing, then arrange 
neatly on a low dish and pour over the remainder, garnish- 
ing in summer with lettuce or nasturtium blossoms and leaves, 
and in winter with thin slices of beet cut in fanciful shapes. 
The other half of the dressing may be used with chopped 
cabbage by adding one tablespoonful of cream and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar and a dash of black pepper, and garnishing 
with parsley and boiled eggs cutin rings. A very nice chicken. 
salad may be made with the same dressing by adding to it 
three-fourths of a cupful of cream, a little red pepper and a tea- 
spoonful of capers. Cut the white meat of the chicken in small 
pieces and mix with celery which has been cut in bits; stir in 
lightly part of the dressing, place the salad in a bowl and pour 
over the remainder, garnishing with parsley or lettuce, and a 
sprinkle of capers. If using this dressing for lobster or salmon 
it is better to carefully beat in two tablespoonfuls of oil. A very 
good salad to prepare in an emergency is one of eggs, boiled 
hard, plunged in cold water, neatly peeled, then cut in halves 
and arranged on a small platter with the ends up; pour the 
dressing, to which one-half of a cupful of cream has been 
added, carefully around the eggs, garnish with celery tops, 
and a tasteful and palatable dish is quickly made, provided, 
of course, that the dressing is on hand. Two tablespoonfuls 
of cream and one of sugar should be well stirred in the same 
dressing for lettuce salad, and the lettuce, just taken off the 
ice, arranged in bunches of four or five small leaves each 
placed in a circle on a low glass dish, and in the center of each 
bunch a ring of cold boiled egg; the dressing may be placed 
in a glass custard cup in the middle of the dish or in any 
little fancy dish by itself. A preference may be had for 
lettuce salad in a bowl—if so, separate the crisp hearts of 
cabbage lettuce, pile lightly ina bowl and pour the dressing 
over, if nasturtium blossoms and leaves are mixed with lettuce 
a pleasant pungency is given. Tomatoes should have oil in 
quantity to suit the taste, and a little sugar and pepper added 
to the dressing ; while cucumbers should have oil and pepper 
omitting the sugar. A very good mixed salad may be made 
of string beans, radish pods, beets and small okra pods—all 
should be boiled in salt and water until tender, and used cold. 
Cold boiled greens—cowslips or dandelions—pressed firmly 


in a dish and cut in squares when cold, make a very good 
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supper relish when neatly arranged and garnished, and 
covered with dressing. 

The poets found the salad a dainty enough dish for their 
mention. Petrarch paused in writing sonnets to Laura in 
the seclusion of Vaucluse, to dine on a salad. When Cowper 
speaks of “a cheap but wholesome salad from the brook,” 
he probably meant water-cresses, which everybody knows 
to be delicious dressed with vinegar, oil, pepper and salt, 
with, perhaps a little sugar. 

Spenser tells us of 


“ Fat coleworts and comforting perseline 
Cold lettuce, and refreshing rosmarine.” 


Rev. Sydney Smith, the profound thinker, in the midst of 
writing upon theology, philosophy and repudiation, found 
time to give his idea of a salad in a poetical recipe, as 
follows: 

“Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give ; 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon— 
But deem it not, the man of herbs, a fault; 

To add a double quantity of salt: 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
And, lastly, in the flavored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

O! great and glorious; oh! herbacious treat! 
*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat. 
Back to the world he’d turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl.’’ 


Cobbett, who recommends all sorts of curious things for 
salad greens, hardly agrees with Spenser about “‘ comforting 
perseline,” denominating it “a mischievous weed that French- 
men and pigs eat when they can get nothing else. Both use 
it in salad, that is, to say, raw.” 

Perhaps the most notable salad mentioned in literature, 
or at least the largest, isthat famous oneeaten by Gargantua, 
and composed of a quantity of lettuce and six pilgrims, and 
dressed with oil, vinegar and salt. 

A curious recipe for a salad was given me by a lady who 
procured it from Sweden, she said all who ate it pronounced 
it excellent. These are the directions: 


A Swedish Salad. 


Boil some beets and put them in vinegar over night. Geta 
couple of pickled herrings (not smoked and dried) and soak all 
night. The next morning have ready some boiled potatoes cut in 
dice ; cut the beets the same way ; have rather more potatoes than 
beets ; mix together, add two tablespoonsful of syrup; shred the 
herrings fine ; cut up a raw apple, a little cucumber pickle, and part 
of an onion ; pepper to taste. Mix all together, and add some of 
the red vinegar, and some sugar, if it is not wet or sweet enough. 
Pile the salad smoothly on the platter, crumble the yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs over the top and place around the sides the whites of 
eggs and pieces of beet until you havea pretty effect. Makea 
sauce of sweet cream adding red vinegar from the beets, little by 
little, until it is a pretty pink. Make in the morning to eat for 
supper.” 

The cook who is sighing for something new under the sun, 
will find it in this salad; and as national suppers—Russian, 
German, and others, are so much in vogue, this may make 
the foundation for a Swedish repast. 

Finally, the requisite for good salad making, are, first of 
all, a “knack,” as people say ; next, painstaking and tasteful 
garnishing, for the salad should be the poem of the table, a 
harmony in taste and color. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
MY STEP-OHILDREN. 


AN ECHO FROM THE HALLS OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 
OUSIN Esther dismissed one suitor be- 
cause he was an inveterate smoker, and 
the smell of tobacco made her sick, 
and another on account of his conviv- 
ial habits. The third one was too fond 
of base ball, and the fourth would talk 
slang. She left them all, went to col- 
lege and graduated with honors, after 
which she went into business with her 
father whose health was failing. After 
her father’s decease she sold the busi- 
ness, and astonished her friends by 
marrying Mr. Marchant, a widower 
with seven children. 
“Poor dear Esther! she has thrown 
away her college education,” said one. 
“Worse still, she has thrown herself away,” said another. 
Esther told me the story as we sat together in the soft 
evening twilight, and I will give it in her own words as nearly 
as possible. 


Our home-coming from the wedding journey was unex- 
pected at the time. The house had a sombre aspect, and the 
children, baby excepted, were clad in mourning garments. 
My husband’s aunt took charge of the household after the 
mother died, and she constantly reminded them of their be- 
reavement. “ Poorchild” she would say in sad tones, when 
she spoke to them, yet her rule was very strict. There must 
be no laughter, no play. The piano was locked and no sing- 
ing was allowed, unless it might be nurse crooning over some 
old song to baby. Visits and visitors were alike tabooed. 
The children looked pale and sad, and though they bright- 
ened up a little to welcome us home and seemed glad to 
see their father, it soon passed and they were dull and 
spiritless. 

Aunt Jane resigned graciously and gracefully and went 
away. As early as possible I began to revolutionize the ways 
of the household, for I soon found that these children were 
neither healthy nor happy. No appetite in the morning, no 
breakfast perhaps, school-life burdensome, study a weariness. 


They were so frequently too ill to go to school, it was impos- 


sible for them to keep up with their classes, and though 
bright children they were deficient. 

We called a family council at which the eldest children, 
Imogen and Myra were present, and discussed the necessity 
of immediate changes. The old servants were wedded to 
their old ways, so we let them go and supplied their places 
with others more docile. We let the light, sunshine and 
fresh air into every part of the house ; discarded all the black 
garments and let the children choose the colors they would 
like to wear. The piano was unlocked and tuned, and we 
sung hymns together morning and evening. 

In changing the diet we proceeded very cautiously, my 
husband nobly seconding all my efforts. One morning when 
we met at the breakfast table there was a bright copper kettle 
of boiling water, a tray of small cups and saucers, and a dish 
of lemons near my place, and on the rest of the table only a 
few odorless flowers. Each one received a cup of hot water 
in which there was a slight dash of lemon juice; and Mr. 
Marchant explained to the younger ones how to take it. 
Then he diverted them with accounts of odd and laughable 
incidents that occurred during our recent journey. Herbert 
laughed, and was immediately rebuked by Lizette, our four- 
year-old, in the name of Aunt Jane. F: 

“ Aunt Jane was very kind to come and take care of us 
when we had no one, and we are all very grateful to her for 
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all the good she did, and wish her happiness, said Mr. Mar- 
chant. She has gone home now and we have other rules as 
you see.” 

“Ts it not wrong to laugh, papa?” inquired Lizette. 

“Certainly not, dear, when papa is telling you a funny 
story.” 

It was a treat to see the brown eyes sparkle, and the sweet 
mouth smile as she no longer felt repressed by cast iron 
rules. 

Was it this repression that made the children ill? Only in 
part. Diet had much to do with it. They had always eaten 
rich and stimulating food, and in making changes I had to 
proceed with caution and gentle firmness. The hot water 
was the only innovation at that time. The usual matutinal 
dishes, with hot cakes and coffee followed. At the other 
meals there was no change. 

Another morning we found upon the table two large dishes 
of grapes with a vase of flowers between them. Sometimes 
we had pears, sometimes apples, later on when Florida 
oranges came we had those for the first course. Then we 
had a cereal. Crushed wheat was the favorite, eaten with 
rich Alderney cream. We occasionally used pearled wheat, 
wheatena, oatmeal, etc., sometimes hominy. 

Very gradually the old rich dishes disappeared, and we had 
nice chops, broiled beefsteak, boiled mutton with caper sauce 
roast beef and lamb, fish and poultry, with a variety of veg- 
tables. Our desserts too were simple, yet very palatable. 
No rich puddings and no highly flavored sauces were allowed. 
We also substituted cracked cocoa for coffee. It was not 
easy to make all these changes in the face of life long appe- 
tites and prejudices, but it was done gently and kindly, and 
the good effects were ere long visible in the improved health 
of the children. 

No amusements had been allowed because they were in 
mourning, I began with music. Those who could play took 
turns presiding at the piano, while all joined in singing some 
simple tune. They were soon ready to learn new songs; to 
sing accurately from notes, to keep time and not try to out-do 
each other. It brought them together socially, and accus- 
tomed them to act together in unity. We sometimes sung 
while waiting for meals to be ready, and also while changes 
were made between courses. 

Herbert was a bright nervous boy of eight, with a brain 
too large for his body, and often troubled with insomnia. His 
hour for retiring was eight, and in order to insure him a good 
refreshing sleep, we all joined in some lively game, no matter 
how old fashioned it was, if it was new to him he enjoyed it 
with a zest that communicated itself to the entire circle. 
One evening when some near friends of the family were with 
us, I proposed that they should dance Luby. 

“We do not know Luby, and we cannot dance,” was the 
chorus. 

“So much the better,” said I. “All stand in a circle and 
join hands.” Mr. Marchant sat down at the piano, and 
touching the keys gently, sang softly. I joined the circle of 
children, only the younger ones would try, and said, “‘ Do as 
I do.” We danced around together singing in every possible 
variety of voice and tune: 

“Shall we dance Luby, Luby, 
Shall we dance Luby light? 
Ves, we'll dance Luby, Luby, 

Sweet as a Saturday night.” 


Then standing still we dropped hands and sung: 
“ Put your right hand in,” 
Suiting the action to the word, 


“Put your right hand out, 
Shake your right hand a little, 


This with a very quick motion. 


“ Put your left hand jn, 

Put your left hand out, 
Shake your left a little, 

And turn yourselves about.” 

Then we sung and danced Luby in chorus. Our spectators 
the fathers, mothers, grandmothers and aunts found the per- 
formances very amusing indeed, and laughed till they cried 
at the odd manceuvres and singing. After the hands the feet 
were exercised in the same way. The children were begin- 
ning to perform with great zest, being delighted to make so 
much sport for their grave elders. After the feet had been 
duly exercised, we bowed the head. 

**Put your ugly mug in.” 
This was the funniest of all. Herbert’s large black eyes 
were sparkling with delight, and every fibre seemed to dance. 

“There will be no sleep for him to-night,” said his father, 
sadly, after the company had left, but he never slept more 
soundly. The cure was found. A lively play before retiring 
helped him to a good night’s rest. 

Occasionally they practised a few calisthenics the older 
ones had learned at school, but games were the favorite rec- 
reation. I taught them all the old plays I ever knew, and 
that was a great many. Going to Jerusalem, Stage coach, 
Tucker, Apple sauce, The Crowing Hen, etc., that we used 
to play when we were children. I need not describe them to 
you. For the older ones we had the Horn game, Pantomimic 
Charades, Throwing Light, Positives and Comparatives, the 
Plant game, Conundrums, Rhymes, Puzzles, Anagrams, etc. 

You know some of my friends thought the time and money 
I had spent in college thrown away, because I married so 
soon, but nearly every thing I learned was called into requisi- 
tion in bringing up my family. I taught every thing, from 
Mental Arithmetic to Conic Sections. None of the children 
went away to school; they attended the best schools in our 
vicinity and studied at home. The languages I had learned 
came in use, and I studied Spanish with Herbert to help him 
along. Indeed I had little chance to forget any thing with 
all. those eager questioners around me. No one needs a 
broader and fuller education than the mother. 

“ Every thing I know that is worth knowing, mamma taught 
me,” I heard George say one day. 

“‘She did not teach me to play the violin,” said Herbert. 

I did not wish the children to forget their mother, yet for a 
long time, any mention of her brought sadness and weeping. 
They spoke of her as dead, and buried in the grave. It 

seemed hard to make them understand that only her body 
was in the grave, that she was living; was born into a higher 
life; that she had a new home and was living a happy and 
beautiful life, and did not forget them, but loved them just as 
tenderly as when she lived here with them. Gradually the 
old dark shadows passed from their minds, and they came to 
feel that it was selfish to grieve for her; that love for her 
would make them try to do what would please her and they 
cherished only sweet and tender memories of their mother. 


Now this interesting family scattered far and wide, cherish 
only tender and pleasant memories of their step mother, 
Cousin Esther, who has crossed the great river, and whose 
ministries were abundantly blest in many ways. The path of 
duty was to her the royal road to bleSsedness. 

—H. W. F. 


THE minde of man is this world’s true dimension ; 

And knowledge is the measure of the minde, 

And as the minde, in her vast comprehension, 

Contains more worlds than all the world can finde, 
So knowledge doth its selfe far more extend, 


And turn yourselves about.” 


Than all the mindes of men can comprehend.—Zord Brooke. 
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DINNER IN ENGLAND. 


As EATEN OFF OF ONE TABLE CLOTH. 


... © correct errors or to further en- 
lighten his fellow creatures is con- 
sidered a duty byevery one. It has 
fallen to my lot, recently, to read an 
account of dining in England, pub- 
lished among other matters by one 
who has had evidently no real ex- 
4 + perienceinthe matter. I must pre- 


were culled from novels or ancient 
books of etiquette unless they were 
drawn entirely from the author’s 
imagination. It seems a pity that 

. one so ignorant of modern customs 
should pretend to be an authority. My practical experience has 
been so utterly at variance with these pointed statements that 
it becomes my duty to attempt to overtake “ fieet-footed error.” 

Our author informs us that, “ In serving a dinner accord- 
ing to the appoved English method, the table must be laid 
with a cotton flannel or baize cloth.” So many good house- 
keepers the world over adopt this method it is a pity it 
should be mentioned as an exclusively English custom, es- 
pecially as “cotton flannel,” known here as “ swan’s-down 
calico” is not in general use. 

“The dessert cloth of delicately tinted damask is next 
spread, and above that one or more white cloths, according 
to the number of courses, which are to be served, the cloth 
being removed after each course.” As I have before said my 
experience has been practical, and in the many houses in 
which I have dined with titled gentry, in great establishments 
of county families or in more humble and old-fashioned houses 
I have mever seen the above carried out. The tinted table 
linen is unknown to me, the polished mahogany uncovered, 
is out of fashion and the extreme difficulty of moving the 
vast epergnes and monstrous pieces of presentation plate in 
the old-fashioned houses as well as the elaborate decoration of 
scattered leaves, flowers, satin, etc., of the more modern tables, 
to say nothing of the universal candlesticks of many branches 
would utterly preclude the removal of the cloth several times 
during the already lengthy dinner. Imagine the inconven- 
ience of the footmen leaning across the guests to lift these 
center ornaments, the table being left in almost total dark- 
ness during the process. 

The method adopted in many of the great houses is to have 
a strip of damask about fifteen inches wide extending the 
entire length of the table oneitherside. When the substantial 
courses have been served and nothing but dessert remains 
the cloth is carefully brushed, and every bit of glass and 
silveron it removed ; then the strip of damask is lifted off bya 
footman at either end, and with great swiftness and dexterity. 

But to return to our author who gives us to understand that 
all the dishes of the first course are set on the table. This may 
be at a dinneren famille but at the least formal dinners the 
vegetables, sauces, etc., are on the side board or on the 
butler’s tray and are passed to the guests by the footmen. 
But “several dishes placed on the table at once constitute a 
course ;” this is rather a dictionary definition, as often the 
dishes of a course are never seton the table. “The largest ” 
continues our book, “before the host and hostess to be 
carved by them—when two large dishes are served in the 
same course, the least difficult is set before the hostess.” This 
must be at the family dinners, and even this rule has very 
many exceptions; in fact, my observations lead me to say that 
the rule is reversed; the hostess is usually the best carver and 
to her falls the task of carving the most difficult dish. 


sume the statements there collected ° 


Our author’s notes on table-linen are not at all applicable 
to the present fashion. We read “At some very English 
dinners, the napkins are changed when the Roman punch 
comes on, a small rather fine one being placed before each 
guest with the punch; with the game comes another large 
one, and with the dessert a soft fine article of medium size.” 
As an English diner-out I may say I have never seen these 
changes, a large napkin often folded in fancy shape, is placed 
before each person and no other is offered till the ices are 
served, when between the finger bowls and the glass plates used 
for ices, is a d’oily, but this is usually of so filmy a material or 
so elaborate a design that it is never used asanapkin. Dinner 
isthe only meal at which the older-fashioned people have 
napkins ; their use at lunch is a modern innovation ; at break- 
fast they are stillunknown. Forthe footman or butler to drape 
a napkin over his arm or to cover his hand with one in serv- 
ing gives a very “ hotel-like” air to the dinner and the scru- 
pulously washed hand is more in favor than white gloves, 
which I have not seen used at private tables. 

The signal for the ladies to leave is given by the hostess, 
who puts on her gloves. After their exit the host takes her 
seat, as at this end are the two most honored guests and the 
other gentlemen move up towards them. 

In regard to the menu the writer quoted, gives one of an 
English dinner of three courses ; in the first is included oysters, 
soup, fish, meat, vegetables and game. In the second, poul- 
try, game and pudding. In the third, jellies, ices, cheese and 
coffee. But each species of dish is usually considered a course 
in itself. Take for example the following menu of a military 
dinner : Soup, fish, entreés, removes, roast, sweets, dessert 
and coffee ; here we have adinner of eight courses which is 
eaten off of one table-cloth. In conclusion I may say that, 
all formal dinners, even in old-fashioned houses partake more 
or less of the style known as “a /a Russe.” 

—Frances B. James, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A JUNE DAY. 


With the tinkle and drip of the water, 
And the odor of violets; 

With the dainty bloom of a woodland rose, 
Or the glory of warm sunsets, 

Comes the memory sweet of an olden time, 
And the tinkling notes of a tune 

That rippled and flowed thro’ the sunny length 
Of a blossoming day in June. 


She sang clear till the birds, in their envy, 
Grew silent and drew from the place 
Where she stood with the June sunlight kissing 
Her hair and her sweet flower face. 
Is it but the faint echo, I wonder, 
That steals through the dead years to-day, 
With the ghostly tread of little tired feet 
That rested on heaven’s highway?’ 


Is it only the shadowy presence 
Of my love of the dead, sweet time 

That I reach to clasp to my empty arms? 
Is it only the dreamland chime 

Of a song that she sang that comes to me 
When the lights of the day grow dim, 

And the bells ring out, with their silvery tongues, 
The tones of their evening hymn? 

O, the June days that gladden our living, 
And blend in the gray after-time, 

The roseate glow of their love and hope 
With the white of our winter’s rime. 

Alas! for the hearts that must ever sing 
To a measure of grievous pain ; 

And, alas! for the loves that leave the hearts 


And f t to return in. 
Olle Parkins Teth. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XII. 
Petticoats, NicHT Gowns, HosiIERY AND OTHER UNDERWEAR. 


HE undergarments of a woman of fashion 
have undergone considerable change 
in fabric and quality since the home- 
spun linen of Colony days. The im- 
mense improvement during the last 
hundred years in all textile fabrics is 
felt more strongly in the quality of 
white goods of cotton than in wool or 
silk. A whole dress as fine as the far- 
famed Dacca muslins, so sheer in 
quality that they became invisible 
when spread on the grass and wet by 

the dew, and were valued at the price of a king’s ransom, is 
now possible to the poor working girls of this democratic 
land. Domestic muslins retain their popularity for standard 
underwear, but we must still go to the marts of France, Eng- 
land and India for the diaphanous muslins which are used for 
sheer afternoon and evening dresses. 

Exclusive, fashionable women use French nainsooks, linen 
cambrics and percales for underwear. There is less of im- 
ported cambric used than formerly, owing to the superiority 
of our own domestic cambrics. The Wamsutta, Lonsdale and 
especially the Berkeley mills all make cambrics which rival 
the best imported goods, and are sold at less than one-half. 


Modopolaine is a heavy quality of percale which sells at 


about twenty-five cents per yard and is especially recom- 
mended as durable goods for underwear. Nearly all the 
shops now keep Hamburgs worked on modopolaine, for use 
on garments made of this material. These embroidered 
bands are finished without dressing, and are far superior to 
all-Hamburg, even French Hamburg which has been con- 
sidered the best of all. Unfortunately they are sold only in 
four and a half yard lengths in all widths, a length which does 
not always cut to advantage. 


PETTICOATS AND NIGHTGOWNS, 


Most petticoats are now made with a band rather than a 
yoke, and the full ruffles which extended up the back to give 
the effect of a bustle, are not often used. Casings, in which 
steels are run to be removed when laundried, replace these 
ruffles. The finest skirts are finished with wide, Spanish 
flounces which are tucked with fine tucks and trimmed with 
insertions and edgings of Maltest, Torchon or Medici lace, 
and edgings of embroidery. The imported skirts from France 
show considerable woven Valenciennes, a fashion which it is 
not advisable, for ladies who make their own skirts, to follow, 
as a good quality of woven Valenciennes cannot now be 
found in the American market. The Valenciennes _trim- 
mings on this imported French underwear are made in 
France, where excellent woven Valenciennes can always be 
purchased. This is a durable lace, which rivals the cushion- 
made lace so closely that experts sometimes require a micro- 
‘scope to detect the difference. A dozen years ago abundance 
of good woven Valenciennes was to be found in our markets, 
but shopkeepers, in their anxiety to procure an article to 
meet the demand for cheap finery, readily imported the showy 
Platte Valenciennes and Normandy Valenciennes, laces which 
will not bear the process of laundrying and possess no virtue 
but cheapness. 

The excellent loom bands, which come only in strips em- 
broidered on both sides in a variety of set patterns and with 
strong scollops and in drawn work, are quite dainty, and 
useful in trimming skirts. Some of the French skirts are 


wise and the crosswise of the flounce. The flounce on the 
skirt may range from twenty to nine inches in width. Under 
this flounce are invariably set, in handsome skirts, two or 
three ruffles about three or four inches in width, which serve 
to give a dainty bouffant effect to the edge. The bottom of a 
handsome skirt should always be protected by a narrow 
ruffle directly on the edge, which may be removed when 
it frays. 

Nightgowns are usually made pleated at the back with yoke 
front, square pompadour front, shirt bosom front or in the 
new classic Recamier fashion introduced this season in 
French underwear. Gowns with yoke fronts are quite short 
in the yoke, which may be composed of needle-work, fine 
tucks and lace, all used in combination or of one of these 
materials. The neck of the new gowns is rather higher and 
closer at the throat. In some cases a fall of pleated lace 
finishes the neck, and similar falls of lace finish the sleeves. 
The Recamier gown has a fulness shirred in at the shoulder 
seam, extending to about the waist line where it is again held 
in shirrings. 

CHEMISES, DRAWERS AND CORSET COVERS. 


White domestic muslins and percales are the standard 
materials for underwear. Ladies making trousseaus during 
the summer, for autumn weddings are advised that chemises 
of the heavier quality of French nainsook, linen cambric, or 
old-fashioned dimity, simply and daintily trimmed with linen 
cambric ruffles edged with lace, made entirely by the needle, 
are frequently a part of these outfits. Women of refinement 
are beginning to appreciate the beauty and utility of fine 
needle-made garments. French chemises are made in square, 
round or pointed shapes, the latter being the newer fashion. 
A little fulness is sometimes shirred on the shoulder of the 
chemise, draping the narrow band. Wide yokes are out of 
fashion. The chemise may be made in sack style or gathered 
on to a narrow band. 

Drawers are simply trimmed with tucks, lace or embroidery. 
French garments show a tendency to extend the trimming 
up the inside seam or in a curve over the knee. In length 
the drawers should reach to the knee. 

Corset covers are cut either pointed back and front, square 
back and front, low and round in the neck or high in the 
neck. Some of the new pointed corset covers are draped in 
classic style with a fulness, shirred in at the shoulder and 
forming a point low at the bust. 


UNDERVESTS AND HOSIERY. 

Luxurious women use silken undervests in pure white 
goods. The various tinted silk underwear shown in the shop 
windows is merely for display and is not worn by women of 
refinement. The pure white silk is de riguer for regular wear. 
In only one case is the tinted underwear allowable, that is 
with a low corsage of an evening dress, when a vest to match 
the color of the dress is worn. Woolen undervests knit of 
soft Saxony yarn are coming into favor with the many people 
who now consider a woolen undergarment essential at all 
seasons of the year. 

Black silk and black cotton hosiery are the regulation 
choice for summer. A few suede colored silk hose are worn 
with suede colored slippers for dressy occasions. Black 
cotton hosiery is the choice for general wear, and is now 
dyed by several processes which guarantee a fast color 
without the use of any unwholesome ingredients in the 
coloring matter. 

-Helena Rowe. 


WITHOUT our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile for plighted beauty won, 


tucked in cross-bar pattern, with tucks running the length- 


Oh! what were man? a world without a sun, —Campéel/, 
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FLOWERS.—VII. 


WuatT CAME From ONE PAPER OF TINY SEEDs. 


M a great favorite with Artemisias,” 
said a dear old lady to me, as she put 
in my hand a large bunch of white 
chrysanthemums. I had been mak- 
ing her a neighborly call, one after- 
noon late in autumn, and these flow- 
ers were her parting gift as she bade 
me “good bye.” She had walked 
with me down to the gate of her 
little garden, which had been so 
bright and pretty all summer, but 
was now quite forlorn and desolate. 
Her “artemisias” were the only 

flowers that ied This was a good many years ago, and 
fashion did not, as now, rule the whole floral world; when 
chrysanthemums were found in any garden, it was more by 
accident than design. They were coarse-grown and ill-look- 
ing things, and had little to recommend them, except, that 
they blossomed when everything else was faded or frozen, and 
that sometimes they would endure a winter without much 
protection. 

‘Twenty years ago a prominent writer on flowers said, in re- 
gard to chrysanthemum culture, “The last ten years has wit- 
nessed great improvement in both the form and color of the 
flowers. The ragged, shapeless flowers have become symmet- 
rical; and the colors vie in brilliancy with those of any 
flower.” Now again fashion says “ragged.” The more 
ragged the more fashionable, if not more beautiful; but 
ragged or regular, I suppose every one who cultivates any 
flowers, will be sure to have at least a few varieties of this 
lovely flower. No flowering plant can be easier of cultivation, 
more sure to bloom well, or—except in mild climates where 
some of the more hardy varieties will live through the winter 
in the garden—better able to endure the winter in a damp or 
dry cellar. When so housed, the plants should be brought up 
a few weeks before repotting, and stand in a light, dry place 
to harden the young growth, as it is the root sprouts that will 
give the plants for another season. They require good, strong 
soil, and plenty of root room. They are a little unsocial in 
their habits, each plant feeling itself entitled to plenty of 
stretching space ; if crowded too closely, the leaves that grow 
nearest the roots are apt to mildew, and so injure the health 
and vigor of the plants. When the young plants are from 
eight to ten inches high, about four inches should be cut off 
from their tops; these cuttings will make good plants and will 
root very easily, either in earth or water, and if well grown 
will blossom after their parent stalks have finished their year’s 
growth. They are thirsty plants, and are apt to wilt in the 
sun if allowed to get very dry. All the plants should be kept 
pinched back to give as large a number of blossoming ends 
as possible ; this process should not be continued later than 
the first of August, as the buds will begin to form at about 
that time. As soon as the buds begin to show themselves, the 
plants will give much better flowers if watered with a weak 
solution of Peruvian guano, as often as every fourth day. 
The plants should not be allowed to remain out in the open 
air without any protection after the season of frosty nights 
comes. Although they will not, many of them, be killed by a 
moderate frost, yet the flower buds will become so chilled that 
they will never a perfect when in flower; especially is 
this true of the néwer varieties; so it is better to have only so 


many pots or baxes as can be given at least roof protection, 
if not afforded héuse room. 

Seedling chrysanthemums can be made very satisfactory. 
Two years ago we bought, as an experiment, a paper of mixed 


seed from one of our best seedsmen. The season was not 
warm, and it was late before they were planted; but from 
those that came up we grew seventeen plants. Only one 
showed buds, and that near winter; but as none of its com- 
panions showed any disposition to follow suit, we saw no flow- 
ers on our seedling chrysanthemums that year. They were 
enterprising little plants, however, and began growing shoots 
for another year. The plants were put carefully down cellar 
to wait for another season. With what tender and hopeful 
interest we regarded those little plants! Every plant of them 
lived, and not only lived but had multiplied, so that in the 
spring, box after box was filled with what to us was only a 
promise of beauty and blessing. How we petted and tended 
them! Howwe pinchednd pruned them! How we watched 
and wondered! What would the flowers be like? Would 
they after all be only everyday-looking specimens? When at 
last they began to bud, we stood on tip-toe of anticipation and 
anxiety. 

First came out some fine, large bunches of large, pure white, 
daisy-looking flowers, with two rows of long petals, and large 
yellow centers. Very good! 

Next came out a very light pink, tinged with just a sugges- 
tion of brown, in clusters like the white, but larger, more 
double, and every way more perfect than the first. The 
bunches of flowers were so large and heavy that the slender 
branches of the plant nodded with their weight. These two 
were quite a little earlier in blooming, and seemed like a 
“bride adorned” and waiting for her noble husband. 

Following these, soon came out a pink and white striped ; a 
full, double one with short, uneven petals, the color of a ripe, 
white plum ; acrimson color; a dark, rich red; a bright, hand- 
some pink, with irregular petals; and a large yellow, a beau- 
tiful, brilliant, golden yellow, that hung from the tips of the 
branches as though it almost feared to look up to the light. 
‘This yellow one was the belle and beauty of the lot ; single- 
flowered, but with such length of petal, and such grace of 
form, and the color so rich, glossy and intense! 

Every plant blossomed, but I fancy these seedling chrysan- 
themums have some Indian blood in their veins; as it is a 
tradition of that much abused race “If they forgive not an 
injury neither do they forget a kindness.” The best treated 
among our dozen and a half (lacking one) gave us the finest 
and fairest flowers. “You'll get what you give” is what ap- 
pears to be a code of morals that plants have wrought into 
their natures. 

We were more than pleased and satisfied with what came 
from our one paper of tiny seeds; and when all had blos- 
somed, been wondered over, admired, picked, worn, given 
away, sent away by mail and almost worshiped, they were 
gently and carefully entombed to await a new resurrection of 
life and beauty. 

—Esther Paige. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOOD OF THE STONE AGE. 

What food the pre-historic people of the Stone Age in Europe 
ate in their day, several thousand years ago, has been ascer- 
tained in a novel way. An Englishman took the teeth of a hu- 
man being of that age, which had been found in recent years, 
and examined what he found imprisoned in the dental tartar. 
After using dilute hydrochloric acid, he examined the sediment, 
and found portions of the husks of corn, hairs from the outside 
of the husks, spiral vessels from vegetables, husks of starch, the 
point of a fish’s tooth, a conglomeration of oval cells, probably 
of fruit, barblets of feathers, portions of wool, epithelial scales, 
fragments of cartilage and other organic remains. That these 
particles of food of a remote age should be preserved for 
several thousand years and at last recognized, comes very 
near the marvelous. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Do not ALLow THEM LUNCH. 


WRITER a few months ago, dealt with 
the subject of lunches for children, 
between meals; taking an emphatic 
stand in favor of it, on the plea that 
the stomach was a reliable agent, by 
which to judge of our need of food, 
both in quantity and time of eating, 
for old and young. She asserted that 
children,—allowed only the regular 
appointed meal of carefully chosen 
food, were not well fed and nourished, 
FA and consequently liable to the crime 
of theft to satisfy their cravings of 

= hunger, particularly when in the pres- 
ence of others more generously dealt with. Therefore, she 
argued that the child should have a plain lunch, every hour 
if it wanted it, to save it from the temptation of taking what 
does not belong to it. 

Summed up, in brief, it stands, encourage a bad habit to 
save your child from a possible sin. She says, “I have seen 
children, the quantity and quality of whose meals, and the 
time of serving, were most religiously looked to, who yet were 
so ungrateful and dissatisfied, as to watch with hungry, long- 
ing eyes, the generous slice of bread and butter in the hands 
of a playmate whose mother was not prejudiced against 
lunches between meals; and I have seen those same children 
help themselves surreptitiously from a plate of food that was 
left within their reach.” 

The children referred to, proved conclusively the danger 
arising from associating with those of bad habits. They were 
tempted and yielded, not because they were hungry, but be- 
cause of an imaginary need. The food looked well, and bread 
and butter had always tasted well, and to eat together seemed 
sociable, they could scarcely understand why they should not 
eattoo. Then the tempter, always near, whispers to them that 
they are unjustly dealt with. That this other parent is kinder 
than their own parent, who is trying to teach them to keep 
their appetite in a healthy state and under reasonable control. 

Had it been nuts or candy the desire to have some would 
have been just the same, but does that signify that they were 
in need of nuts or candy, and were not well fed? All chil- 
dren seem to possess an uncontrollable desire for green ap- 
ples, green currants and so on, bitter and sour though they 
are. Is that proof of hunger, or that they would leave them 
alone could they have a greater abundance of substantial 
food? Must we say that the stomach needs it, because they 
will surreptitiously take and eat them unless most closely 
watched. 

Children of larger growth take up the vile habits of using 
tobacco and stimulants on the same general principle of'a 
fancied need, and its social tendency, be they ever so well 
fed ; indeed, the over indulged are in the greatest danger, hav- 
ing weaker powers of self control. Their pity and contempt is 
unhesitatingly pronounced, for any who have the moral cour- 
age, to be satisfied with more moderate living. Must we 
think because a man arises from a well supplied table, and 
directly fills his mouth with tobacco, that he has not eaten all 
that he wanted, because an unnatural appetite demands that 
weed to finish his meal with? His craving appetite for that 
unnecessary article, comes only from the education he has 

given to his organs of taste. Because he takes it, does not 
signify that he needs it. 

A child, as the writer says, at play from morning until night, 
in the open air, will make way with an incredible amount of 
food, and be healthier for so doing; but let it rely upon the 


regular hours for taking it. It will then enjoy the blessing 
of coming to the table hungry, for that certainly is a bless- 
ing, as those deprived of an appetite can heartily testify. 
Nor is it any sign of distress that they are clamorous for their 
meal to be served, their keen appetites only assuring you that 
there is not much probability of complaints being made of 
the dishes set before them, provided always there is enough. 

A prominent physician and surgeon once said to me of his 
three children who were then well grown youths, and the 
picture of health: “We never allowed our children to lunch 
between meals, and they are all good eaters ; we never allowed 
them tea and coffee, and they are all good sleepers.” All 
those same children have since graduated from colleges and 
are holding high positions to-day in the professional world, 
robust and of excellent habits, though inheriting a frail con- 
stitution from a mother who died young. 

The annoyances and discomforts arising from this habit of 
lunching must be innumerable; the interruptions of your 
time for reading, sewing, or social calls, by a hungry child, 
demanding attention, that will not be set aside; the untidi- 
ness that must follow the preparation of even plain bread and 
butter, for one, two, or three children; the extra steps re- 
quired from either servant or parent, these alone make a 
strong plea against such a habit; but when we consider the 
violation of the whole dietary system, and all the evils that 
stand waiting to give them a grip of punishment for their in- 
dulgence, we cannot help crying out against the evil and urge 
a better understanding of all laws of digestion, and what is 
quite as important, indigestion. 

Pope says “the proper study of mankind is man,” and cer- 
tainly no part of man, and his habits, needs more careful look- 
ing after than the food he eats, and the regularity with which 
he partakes of it; and children are but men on a little smaller 
scale. If men are so easily led into bad habits, both useless 
and debasing, by contact with bad companions, why should we 
expect our children to be free from the same weakness of copy- 


ing these habits. 
—Anne Wade. 


Vriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHITE SUMMER GOWNS. 

The linen laces remain popular for trimming underwear 
because of their durability and genuine quality. Fine Ham- 
burgs on India lawn and French nainsook may be bought in 
patterns which match in various widths, and are exceedingly 
convenient for trimming muslin gowns for commencement 
days or for summer afternoon wear. A dress of sheer white 
muslin has been too often extolled by poets and novelists to 
receive new praises. It still remains the loveliest dress of a 
lovely woman, far more beautiful than regal velvet or stately 
brocade. It is a mistake for our girl graduates ever to adopt 
white silk surah or sheer white woolens in place of the old- 
time muslin. The plain, Directoire styes, full, plain skirts, 
slightly draped at the back or left to hang in full, plain 
breadths and short, round waists, shirred full in front, with a 
tendency to full sleeves, are the features of the white after- 
noon gown this season. Girdles or ribbon coming from the 
under arm seams of the waist in cream white, pale blue, prim- 
rose yellow or some flower-like tint of color, are frequently a 
feature of these gowns. A great many dresses have been 
made up this season with pyramids of pleating in front, 
panels of embroidery at the sides and full, straight breadths 
at the back, thus excluding all drapery. Ribbons of gros- 
grain in No. 12 and No. 16 width, with a plain, satin edge, are 
preferred for garniture to white dresses over any ribbon with 
feather edge or a ribbon of moire, except in the narrow 
widths in which moire is use. Satin ribbons are fasse for 
this pu 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HAUNTED BY FEARS. 


THE WorsT BuG IN THE HoUSEHOLD—BUG-BEARS. 


‘T is a fearful existence that some peo- 
ple lead, whose world is peopled 
with a thousand fears and is filled 
with dread and lamentation over ills 
that never happen. Perhaps these 
people are born so; probably ail of 
them are, to some extent at least, 
but it may be positively asserted 
that in many cases these wretched 
fears were planted by some father 
or mother or nurse, who has lied 
about life and the unseen universe, 
and made the child believe these 
lies so firmly that even subsequent 
years of rationalism cannot quiet their echoes. Why does 
a mother have to sit at her little boy’s bedside until he goes 
to sleep at night? She has told him that the bears would 
catch him if he did not behave, or that Old Scratch would get 
him if he did not come into the house before dark. Add to 
this inborn timidity, unreliance and distrust and you have a 
person who “ suffers the torments of the damned” in his own 
imagination. 

The workings of all this foolishness are drawn in vigorous | 
language by Eliza Linn Linton in the Forum. Some mothers, 
she writes, make their motherhood a long drawn agony by the 
fears with which they encompass their young. Is the nurse 
a quarter of an hour beyond her usual time? Straightway the 
grave is opened, and the cherished and adored lie therein 
stark and cold. Wild wanderings to and fro, wild surmises 
as to what can have happened, angry rejection of any common- 
place explanation as to a longer walk than usual, a longer 
session under the trees than was calculated on, passionate 
tears of frantic despair, passionate outbursts of as frantic 
wrath; when lo! the nurse comes quietly up to the house 
door with her charge as fresh as a flower and as gay as a lark, 
and that voluntary descent into Hades proves itself as futile 
as it was unnecessary. 

These fears accompany a mother of this uneasy kind all 
through life. When her boys goto school she is sure they 
will be mauled by the bigger ruffians of their class, maimed 
for life in the playground, overworked, underfed, put into 
damp sheets and morally corrupted. All through life is the 
same cry of evil. The fortunes of war take her sons here and 
there and the mother frets over the possibilities of disaster, 
as if that possible event were proven fact and chance had no 
side alley for escape. And when it comes to matrimony the 
whole thing is renewed under another name, for surely there 
was never a girl born who was a fit wife for the son of such a 
mother, while the finest man extant makes but a poor care- 
taker for her daughter. So she perverts the great gift of love 
and the divine glory of maternity into a scourge and not a 
blessing and weeps behind her mantle of self-made mourning 
because she has not the courage to believe nor the common 
sense to hope. 

The pluck that braves danger and the energy that over- 
comes difficulties are the two pots of gold on which the rain- 
bow rests. But the hysterical despair which folds its hands 
and weeps when a crash comes and the wolf howls near and 
ever nearer, which takes to its bed with the fever born of 
anxiety—what can you do with it? What can you say of it? 
Contempt is perforce mitigated by compassion, but what il- 
limitable contempt you have for the weakness which cannot 
accept the consequences of, may be, a deliberate act of folly 
and miscalculation! The carter who drove his wagon into 
the rut, then shouted out to Hercules to come and help him 


pry it-out, is the prototype of these people who ruin them- 
selves by their carelessness or their folly, then tumble into a 
helpless mass like so many limp rags, and have to be up- 
borne by their friends who are unwilling to see them die. 

The world is full of these wretched apologies for men. 
Nothing can be done with one of them. By the united 
strength of a company of friends a post has been found where 
flows a sufficiency of milk and honey for the remainder of his 
life. By some inexcusable act of folly this post is lost, when 
the miserable being takes to his bed and lies there till he is 
lifted up by main force and set on his shaky legs again. But 
within a stone’s throw lives a cheery, self-respecting little 
woman who struggles and does not cry out; who masks her 
essential poverty with flimsy coverings of brave device ; who 
confesses to no fear and submits to no vicarious torment, 
and who does not add to the smart of the thorns where- 
with she is undeniably scratched the fear of asps and ad- 
ders which are not to be seen, which may not exist at all, 
and which, even if they are there, are best met by courage, 
not by cowardice. 

With those who are the victims of the torments of fear every 
railway journey includes a smash; every sea voyage is a fore- 
gone shipwreck; if an epidemic touches the outside fringes 
of the district, it is sure to make a leap into the home where 
the dear ones live. The smallest cold is bronchitis, and when 
the little ones cough it is whooping cough, no less. Were the 
fears of these timorous human mice in any way true, the 
world would be a lazar-house, and contagion would lurk, like 
the old Italian poison, in the perfume of a rose or the sub- 
stance of a glove. 

Think what that poor, dear, timid woman undergoes who 
nightly looks under her bed for the burglar she believes to be 
secreted there ; who goes round the house after the servanis 
are abed to see that all is safe and that no ticket-of-leave man 
is profiting by his liberty to do her harm. With what a sense 
of dread she locks the doors of those underground places into 
which she dares not peer. .Ghosts and robbers—she turns 
the key on both with a quick throb and trembling hand, then 
beats a retreat with ever the same feeling of nameless terror, 
the same sensation of being followed by some vague horror, 
which she has not the courage to turn round and confront. 
She feels safe only after she has looked under the bed, be- 
tween the curtains, and into the wardrobe and cupboard of 
her bedroom; and then she bolts the door and gradually 
calms down into security and confidence. Night after night 
this torment is renewed, as unfailingly as that which the old 
hag inflicted on the merchant Abudah; but she would suffer 
more if she broke through her habit of inspection, for then 
she would hear housebreakers on the stairs all the livelong 
night, and ghosts would finish what burglars left undone. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PEDIGREE OF THE DINNER PAIL. 

The original dinner pail was a common little tin pail with 
acover. Meat, bread, pie, pickles and all other solids were 
put in it together and no liquids could be taken unless in a 
bottle. Then somebody devised a pail with two compart- 
ments, one pail fitting into another, and one of them for 
coffee. Then some other genius got up a pail with four or 
six parts, all fitting into each other and making it possible to 
carry four or six articles separate from each other. All this 
was discounted by the fellow who got up a pail in which the 
coffee could be heated by alcohol at an expense of a cent. 
A warming compartment was got up by another man by the 
use of water and lime, in which the former was made to slake 
the latter, some heat being the result. In other complicated 
dinner pails lamps are fitted for supplying the convenient 
heat at dinner time. 
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THE SUNDAY DINNER. 
For THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN, AND THE HTIUSBAND, 
TOO, OF COURSE. 

HE Sunday dinner should be a good 
one, the best of all the week. 
The table should be set with the 
greatest care, and in the most 
attractive manner possible. The 
linen will, as a matter of course, 
be fresh, and the china used 
should be if not the “ best,” the 
next best that the house affords 
and entirely different from that 
used during the week ; the dishes 
should also differ as much as 

possible from those used on week days. In fact, let the 
whole Sunday dinner be a thing by itself. Even should it be 
necessary to have on Sunday something like what you have 
had once or twice during the week, roast beef or turkey for 
instance, let it be served differently, garnished in whatever 
way one likes, only different in appearance from that served 
on other days. 

There is everything in ornamentation. The trimmings of 
a house, a dress or bonnet make them attractive or unattrac- 
tive according to their arrangement ; they should be employed 
in such a way as to become a part of the thing ornamented. 

And thus it should be with meats, salads, vegetables and 
desserts, nothing should be used in ornamentation that can- 
not be eaten as a part of the dish. 

To illustrate, let us take one or two side dishes which are, 
as arule, much less handsomely served than the larger and 
principal ones, beginning with the potato salad. 

I do not need to go into the particulars of how to make it, 
for most women know: I only say that the potato should 
be cut into as perfect cubes as possible and quite small, large 
pieces and small all mixed together do not look well—after 
which, the dressing should be added and all thoroughly 
mixed by tossing lightly with a silver fork. Have ready a 
nice china platter—a white one looks best for this particular 
way of serving, and sufficiently large to admit the salad 
without spreading it upon the rim. Heap the salad high in 
the center of the platter and dust lightly with black pepper. 
Have ready some hard boiled eggs from which remove the 
yolks very carefully and place them all around the salad upon 
the rim of the platter about one-quarter of aninch apart. The 
whites can be utilized by cutting them quite fine and mixing 
with the salad and will, of course, add much to the nutriment. 
This makes a really handsome dish and one that delights the 
hearts of the children. 

Fried oysters look well served upon a platter with round 
crackers toasted a delicate brown and laid in halves around 
them upon the rim of the platter quite close together. The 
crackers make a pleasant addition to the oysters. 

Almost any dish can be made to look well with a little in- 
genuity and pains. 

A beautiful looking dessert can be made after the follow- 
ing recipe : Put into a double boiler one quart of milk; when 
boiling hot stir in, very slowly, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch and one-half of a saltspoonful of salt mixed with a little 
cold milk. Beat the yolks of three egg thoroughly, add one 
large cupful of granulated sugar and stir well ; add this to the 
mixture of milk and corn-starch; stir until the egg is cooked, 
then pour into an earthen pitcher and set away until next 
day. Flavor when cold with one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. This should always be made the day before 
it is wanted. 

Just before dinner, fill or nearly fill, custard cups with the 


custard ; beat the whites of four eggs, which is sufficient for 
twelve cups, until very stiff, then add five heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar and one-half of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla ; beat this again five minutes or until it can be formed 
into any shape—everything depends upon the beating. When 
ready heap it high upon the top of each custard and tip each 
one with some of the egg previously mixed with a little red 
raspberry jelly which will make it a beautiful pink. Spreada 
clean white napkin on a salver and place the cups on it in 
regular order. The effect is good and the dessert is good 
also, and, as an old lady once said of her muffins—* Will not 
hurt the sémp/est person.” 

Blanc mange is also a dish that can be made to look well 
by moulding it in custard cups. Slip them out bottom side 
up into a saucer and serve with cream and sugar. Both 
chocolate and white look very pretty molded in a large deep 
bowl, by filling the bowl half full of the white and the rest 
chocolate ; turn into a glass dish. Showing both kinds will 
accommodate those who do not like one kind or the other 
as is oftentimes the case. 

Hickory nuts are, in cold weather a very pleasant addition 
to a sunday dinner, and if fresh, are not hurtful. The best 
way to get them is to buy them in the fall, of a farmer, not 
trusting to those found in the market, as they are usually dry 
and hard, and very indigestible. <A little home made con- 
fectionery is also quite agreeable. 

There is more time on Sunday to sit about the table than 
on any other day of the week, as in the country the dinner 
hour is usually in the middle of the day and the husband must 
return to his business soon after dinner and the children to 
school and there is but little time for anything but a hasty 
meal; but on Sunday, there is time enough and for this reason 
it is a good day to have nuts. 

I do not believe in spending all Sunday forenoon in getting 
up a fine dinner and all the afternoon in eating it, neither do 
I believe in cooking up everything on Saturday and having 
a cold dinner on Sunday. Nothing can be more cheerless 
in cold weather especially, than cold dinners. One woman 
tells me that she always has cold meat on Sunday, that it isa 
partofherreligion. But in my opinion cold meat savors more 
of washing day than of religion. I think there is just as much 
religion in rising early enough Sunday morning to prepare 
something that can be served hot for dinner, as in lying abed 
until the church bell rings, compelling the hungry children to 
wait two hours for their breakfast, and then rushing off to 
church so fast that the little ones can hardly keep up, and reach- 
ing it just as the minister has finished the invocation. How- 
ever, this is a matter that each woman must decide for herself; 
it is the Sunday dinner that I am talking about, which, of 
whatever it is composed, should be nice, well cooked and 
handsomely served, and also, something of which all can 
partake, especially the children. 

We all know how many sore toes, lame joints, headaches, 
etc., the children are afflicted with on Sunday morning when 
it is about time to get ready for church; for Sunday sickness 
is as prevalent with children, as with their elders, and when 
the youngster looks you in the face and asks pleadingly, 
“Do I need to go to church, mamma, I don’t understand any- 
thing the minister says? ”—and you tell him that he had better 
go and he does go, do you not think, as he sits there through 
what seems to him a very long sermon and afterwards through 
an hour in the Sunday school, that he feels a certain satisfac- 
tion in thinking that there will be a good dinner awaiting 
him when he gets home ; and do you not think he deserves it 
too? It makes a bright spot in the Sunday to the child. He 
enjoys it, dotes on it and ought to have it. 

Let us have good Sunday dinners, then; dinners that our 
daughters can think of and pattern after when they have 
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homes of theirown; and our sons—do we not wish them to be 
able to tell how good “ mother’s cooking” was; and does not 
every woman like to hear her husband tell about the good 
things he used to have at home; of the chicken pies, sweet- 
ened and not sweetened ; the pound cake, fruit cake and every 
other kind of cake ; of the jellies, the peach preserves, peach 
pickles and the numberless other things that his mother 
made to perfection? Certainly we do. It shows us that his 
home was a comfortable one, that his mother was competent 
and able to spread her table with the best of everything, and 
that when the appetite was keenest and everything tasted 
best, he had them—all he wanted. 

Let our Sunday dinners be ail that they can be then, within 
the bounds of conscience for the sake of the children and 


why, the husband too, of course. 
—M. L. Lyman. 
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“UNKNOWN.” 


We wandered through the sacred paths, 
On Decoration Day, 

To where in groups were laid “‘ the blue,” 
And, here and there, “the gray;” 


And in a far-off lonely nook 
We found one grave, alone; 

A rude cross standing at its head 
Bore but the word “‘ Unknown.” 


All round the tangled briars crept, 
But on the lonely sod 

A tiny flower nestled down, 
Sown by the hand of God. 


We placed our blossoms by its side, 
The while our eyes grew dim, 
“Unknown ”’ to us, if friend or foe, 
hs “ Unknown ”’ to all but Him.” 


But somewhere in the long ago, 
Amid defeat or fame, 

Lived those who listened for the sound 
Of steps that never came. 


And one, we thought, whose eyes grew dim, 
To ease her breaking heart, 

For want of him who slumbered there 
From all the rest apart; 


Some one who’d gladly give her all, 
For this small gift denied, 

To kneel as we were kneeling now, 
And weep there by his side. 


Oh, saddest lot of all to watch, 
To wait, to toil alone; 

The loved one gone, we know not where, 
The grave of love unknown! 


While he, perchance, his dearest hopes 
Denied, his cause to save, 

And this his sole reward on earth, 
A lone, neglected grave. 


But when all clouds have passed away, 
And Honor calls the roll, 
The foremost of the chosen band 
May be that Warrior Soul. . 
—Adelaide Preston. 


I opEN my hands and I let them go, 
Be they Heaven’s above or earth’s below; 
But one to my throbbing heart I hold, 
And I prize it more than Orient gold ; 
A dream of thee—my love—my life 
And it soothes all misery, care and strife. 
No shining seraph about the throne 
Could take one thought from thee—my own. 
Marshall in Inter Ocean. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS, 
AND DESSERTS FOR Every Day. 
SUNDAY, JULY 1. 
Coffee Jelly (good). 
One-half box of dissolved gelatine, one pint of boiling coffee, one 
cupful of sugar, strained in a mould. Eat with sweetened cream. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 
Cherry Puddings (delicious). 

Mix together two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and water for a soft dough. Butter the cups and drop in 
a little dough, some stoned cherries, and then dough to half fill 
the cups. Steam one-half hour. Eat with sweetened cream. 


TUESDAY, JULY 3. 
Orange Pie (very nice). 

Bake in open shell, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, 
yolks of three eggs, juice of two oranges, one-half of the peel 
of one orange, meringue, three whites. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
Chocolate Whips. 

Scrape one-fourth of a cake of chocolate and dissolve with two 

tablespoonfuls of sugar in one-half of a teacupful of boiling water; 


| add to one-half of a pint of milk, one-half of a cupful of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of smooth corn-starch; add to one and one-half 


pints of boiling milk with yolks of five eggs ; stir till it thickens; 


| add one-half of a saltspoonful of salt. Mould in cups; when cold, 


fill with whipped cream. 
THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
Huckleberry Pudding. 

Bake in loaf, two cupfuls of sugar, four heaping teaspoonfuls of 
butter, one-half of a teaspoonful of nutmeg, three stiff eggs, one 
cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one pint of flour 
with one pint of huckleberries rolled in it. Sauce No.7. 

FRIDAY, JULY 6. 
Banana Ice Cream. 

Scald together one pint of new milk, two stiff eggs, one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, and pour over one and one-half pints of 
cream. When cold, add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, and freeze. 
When it begins to freeze, add two sliced bananas. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 
Lemon Meringue (delicious). 
Bake, in open pastry, a mixture of rind and juice of one lemon, 
one cupful of sugar, three-fourths of a cupful of water, one table- 
spoonful of flour, yolks of four eggs. Make a meringue of four 


whites. 
SUNDAY, JULY 8. 
Sunderland Pudding. 
One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, one-half 
of a cupful of milk, three eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Bake in loaf. Sauce No. 8. 


This recipe, which I found some twelve years ago in Mrs. 
Hill’s “Southern Cook Book,” has been in constant use in 
our family ever since as the best cake pudding I ever ate. 


MONDAY, JULY 9. 

Gelatine Charlotte Russe. 
Line a dish with sponge cake; whip one pint of cream stiff and 
beat in one-half of a box of gelatine dissolved in one gill of hot 
milk and allowed to cool, with powdered sugar to taste. Pour this 


mixture into the dish. 
TUESDAY, JULY 10. 
Huckleberry Pie. 
Bake in two crusts, one large cupful of berries, one teacupful of 


sugar (moistened a little), one teaspoonful of smooth flour. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 
Floating Island. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of smooth corn-starch to one quart of 
simmering milk, then yolks of four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Boil three minutes; add, when cool, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla ; pour into the dish and drop a meringue of whites over. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Snow Jelly. 
Add one-half of a box of soaked gelatine to one quart of boiling 


milk and one teacupful of sugar. Boil one minute, strain into 
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moulds, flavoring with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Eat with 
whipped cream piled about it. 

FRIDAY, JULY 13. 
Raspberry Pudding. 

Bake in loaf, one cupful of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of 
milk, a piece of butter the size of an egg, two eggs, one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, flour for cake batter with one pint 
of raspberries stirred in lightly. Sauce No. 8. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 
Orange and Tapioca Jelly. 

Soak six tablespoonfuls of tapioca for three hours in two cupfuls 
of salted water ; set in hot water and boil, adding four teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, and a little boiling watér if too thick. When like custard, 
add the juice of one orange. Cover the bottom of the mould with 
sliced oranges, and when the jelly is cool pour it over the fruit. 
Sauce No. ro. 


SUNDAY, JULY I5. 
Florentines. 


Make a pie-crust, roll it thin in two oblong strips ; spread one 
with thick jam, cover with the other, and bake. Ice the top 
layer, strew over blanched, split almonds, and brown. 


MONDAY, JULY 16. 
Raspberry Ice. 


One and one-half pints of raspberries, juice mixed with three- 
fourths of a pint of sugar and one-half of a pint of water, and 


freeze. 
TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


Cheese Cakes. 

Line patty-pans with pastry and fill with three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one rolled cracker, two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, yolks of two eggs, juice and rind of one- 
half of a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of blanched, chopped, sweet 
almonds, one-half of a tablespoonful of bitter almonds mixed 
with it. . 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 

Raspberry Pie. 


Bake in two crusts one large cupful of raspberries, three-fourths 
of a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of water, with one tea- 
spoonful of flour stirred in. 

THURSDAY, JULY 19. 
Lady Fingers. 

Beat together the yolks of five eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of 
powdered sugar, one and one-fourth of a cupful of flour, five stiff 
whites; drop on the pan in long, narrow strips. Cover, when 
baked, with chocolate boiled icing. 

FRIDAY, JULY 20. 
Banana Custard. 

Just before serving, slice a dish three-fourths full of bananas, 

and pour over sauce No. 10, very cold. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21. 
Boiled Berry Pudding (good). ‘ 
One pint of flour, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one cupiul of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, two eggs, one pint of berries. Boil. Sauce No. 7. 


This is substantially a recipe of Marion Harland’s in 

“ Common Sense,” and the best plain, boiled pudding I know. 
SUNDAY, JULY 22. 
Frosted Pudding. 

One quart of boiling milk, two tablespoonfuls of smooth corn- 
starch, three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and three beaten yolks of 
eggs. Boil one minute, pour into a buttered dish, and bake. 
Spread with a meringue of three whites, one-half of a cupful each 
of powdered sugar and jelly. 

MONDAY, JULY 23. 
Gelatine Pudding. 

Make a boiled custard of one pint of milk, the yolks of three 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add one-half of a box of gela- 
tine dissolved in one-half of a pint of milk. Boil up, strain, beat in 
three stiff whites of eggs; when cool, add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and mould. 


TUESDAY, JULY 24. 
Imperial Pudding. 


Bake in loaf a mixture of one pound of blanched, chopped 
almonds, one pint of milk, one cuptul of sponge cake crumbs, four 


tablespoonfuls of butter, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, six stiff eggs. 
Sauce No. 12. 


Syllabub. 
Whip one pint of cream, add one-half of a cupiul of powdered 
sugar, one glass of sherry. Serve in glasses, with cake. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


THURSDAY, JULY 26. 
Emergency Pudding. 

Set one pint of milk in a pan of boiling water ; when boiling, add 
one pint of boiling water ; when this boils, add nine tablespoonfuls 
of flour stirred smooth in one cupful of cold milk, with two stiff 
eggs added. Beat well, then cook three minutes. Sauce No. 7. 


FRIDAY, JULY 27. 
Home-made Candies (good). 

Measure the whites of two unbeaten eggs and take an equal 
quantity of cream or milk; mix together and stir in XXX confec- 
tioners’ sugar till stiff enough to mould. Divide and add different 
flavors or ingredients—cocoanut, almonds, chocolate, etc.—to taste. 

SATURDAY, JULY 28. 
Banana Jelly. 

Add one-half of a box of gelatine (dissolved) to one pint of boil- 
ing water, one stick of cinnamon, one cupful each of sherry and 
sugar. Strain, pour one-half of the jelly into the mould; when 
cool, put in a layer of bananas, sliced, and pour over the rest of 
the jelly. 

SUNDAY, JULY 29. 
Blackberry Pie. 


Bake, in two crusts, one large cupful of blackberries, one teacup- 

ful of moistened sugar, one teaspoonful of smooth flour. 
MONDAY, JULY 30. 
Chocolate Ice Cream. 

Scald one pint of new milk; add two stiff eggs, two cupfuls of 
sugar, four tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate. Cook till thick in 
a kettle of hot water, and pour over it one quart of cream, adding 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, then freeze. 

TUESDAY, JULY 31. 
Diplomatic Pudding. 

Sift one and one-half tumblerfuls of powdered sugar ten times, 
and beat in the stiff whites of eleven eggs; add one tumblerful of 
flour sifted ten times, last with one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in a mould which has a 
funnel in the middle. Spread, when baked, with boiled syrup, one 
cupful of sugar, five tablespoonfuls of hot water, boiled thick, and 
one-half of a teacupful of sherry added. Cover the top of the cake 
with strawberry jam, and that—filling the hole in the middle also— 
with whipped cream. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 


Chastity enables the soul to breathe a pure air in the foulest 
places.—/oudert. 

An ounce of mother, says the Spanish proverb, is worth a pound 
of clergy.— Higginson. 

I know nothing happier in conjugal life than an intimacy which 
does not stop at the fellowship of interests, and even of affections, 
but which is carried on to the province of thought.—Dufan/loup. 

Whatever is genuine in social relations endures despite of time, 
error, absence, and destiny; and that which has no inherent vi- 
tality had better die at once. A great poet has truly declared that 
constancy is no virtue, but a fact.— Zuckerman. 

Deceive not thyself by over-expecting happiness in the marriage 
state. Look not therein for contentment greater than God will 
give, or a creature in this world can receive, namely, to be free 
from all inconveniences. Marriage is not like the hill of Olympus, 
wholly clear, without clouds.—F/ler. 

As for mothers and grandmothers, those good folks are married 
over again in the marriage of their young ones; and their souls 
attire themselves in the laces and muslins of twenty—forty years 
ago. The postillion’s white ribbons bloom again, and they flutter 
into the post-chaise and drive away. What woman, however old, 
has not the bridal favors and raiments stowed away, and packed 
in lavender, in the inmost cupboards of her heart ?— 7hackeray. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSE MATTERS, 
MADE MENTION OF MISCELLANEOUSLY. 
IL. 


~ DESIRABLE way to utilize and pre- 
serve the old warping-bar spools 
that may be found rolled in a dusty 
sheath of cobwebs under the gar- 
ret eaves of many of our old farm 
homes, relics of the hand looms 
in our grandmother’s day, is to put 
three small brass hooks in the side 
. of each spool, gild them with gold 
A-. paint and suspend with bright rib- 
,, bon, for button-hook holders. A 
, friend recently unearthed from a 
° " pile of trumpery in her attic, the 
wheel pins and canoe dapat shuttles that were worn to slip- 
pery smoothness by the diligent hand of her great grand- 
mother. She rescued them from the common fate of such 
cast-off household wares, by gilding one and bronzing the 
others, and ornamented with knots of rich ribbon, they hold 
a conspicuous place on her parlor mantel. 


The fly wheel of an old flax wheel, with its elaborately 
carved spokes and quadruply creased rim, that for half a cen- 
tury had lain with other rubbish in a shed chamber, she put 
in the hands of a cabinet-maker, and when it was returned to 
her, converted into a graceful tripod, stained and polished to 
almost mirror brightness, a sheeny satin scarf knotted about 
a leg of the tripod, she carried the old wheel, that a century 
before had whirred and buzzed, early and late, to the tap of 
foot and guide of hand of kinswomen who for two generations 
had slept under the sods, into the sunlight that flooded her 
sitting-room windows, and thought a more elegant plant stand 
would be hard to find. 


Recently, the children found in the sheep pasture, and 
brought home for mamma to see, a very large, gracefully 
crooked ram’s horn, that the sun and rain and frost of half a 
score of years had bleached of every impurity. 

“Please, mamma, make something pretty of it,” they said, 
and taking up the great bony, crooked, empty shell, ridged 
from base to'tip with waving ivory lines, that the children had 
confidently put in my work basket, I thought it not impossible. 
To-day it swings from the cornice of a parlor mantel, sus- 
pended with bright garnet ribbons, its serrated surface gilded 
with gold paint and its wide mouth filled with a beautiful 
winter bouquet of wild grasses and crystallized leaf sprays. 


It is astonishing how little some of us, who have always 
lived in the country, know of the insect and vegetable life 
that is all about us. It is the wide-awake, observing, in- 
quisitive city girl and not her practical country cousin, who 
tramples the meadow grass in pursuit of gauze-winged butter- 
flies, and scours the woods for maiden hair ferns and Jacks- 
in-the-pulpit, and knows just where in grandfather's pastures 
are the shaded nooks where red-cup moss and brown rock 
lichens can be had for the picking and checkerberry and 
pennyroyal grow in spicy clumps. 


Some of us, who have always lived within sound of the 
sough of evergreen woods, have never learned the dwarf cone 
of a Norway pine from the burr of a timber spruce, but I did 
think I knew the breath and spills of balsam fir till last May, 
when, equipped with basket and knife, I skirted woods and 
followed dusky trails through the evergreens that covered 
near hills, intent on gathering material for a big spicy fir 


pillow, and came home with a heaped bushel of cat spruce 
spurs. John laughed and advised me to study the coniferous 
growths of our forests till I could better recognize the crisp, 
grooved spills of the fir balsam from those of spruce and silver 
fir. Mypillow I finished last August. It is not a dainty plush 
or satin affair with silken lettering, “Give me of thy balm, O, 
fir tree,” and poised on the sofa’s arm as though it were too 
elegant for every day use, but a stout pillow tick, stuffed with 
well dried spills to plump fullness, and abundantly supplied 
with fine white pillow-slips that require frequent changing 
like those of any pillow that is in constant use. Its sweet, 
spicy fragrance is discernible.in any room which may contain 
it, and John is positive since substituting it for his pillow at 
night, that his catarrahal difficulties have been alleviated. 
The balsam fir that I gathered in May, I find, is more fra- 
grant than that picked in August, and does not shell its spills 
as did that gathered later in the year. 


Though forty hens may be cawing and scratching about 
our premises, through the months of November and De- 
cember, there is a dearth of eggs at our house, unless pro- 
vision is made against this egg famine by packing down a few 
dozen in the sumnier months. But in what? This has been 
the question that, at least, I have satisfactorily solved for my- 
self, after a half dozen experiments with oats and sawdust 
and bran, lime water that leaked out and oily coats that the 
mice greedily devoured, shells and all, and dry wood ashes 
that burnt the eggs as brown as butternuts and by some 
chemical trick dissolved yolk and albumen till they sloshed 
like water shaken in a calabash, yet without a whiff of decay 
when the shells were broken. 


This is the way I have settled upon to best preserve eggs 
from summer to winter: Put an inch layer of crushed salt 
into a common salt box. Stand in this salt fifteen eggs, three 
eggs to a row and five rows will fill the layers. Cover with 
salt; enough to shake down well between the eggs and an 
inch or more above them. Crowd into this salt another one 
and a fourth dozen eggs on end, and pack the box with salt 
toits brim. Tack down cover lightly, or slip it into its groove 
and put in a cool, dry place, turning from top to bottom 
every week or two to prevent yolks from settling and cleaving 


to shell. 
—Clarissa Potter. 
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ORIGIN OF OELERY. 


Wild celery has been known from the earliest times. It is 
spoken of in the Odyssey under the name of se/inon and in 
Theophrastus ; but later, Dioscroides and Pliny distinguished 
between the wild and cultivated celery. Inthe latter the leaves 
are bleached, which greatly diminishes their brittleness. 

The wild plant has a wide range. It extends from Sweden 
to Alveria, Egypt, Abyssinia, and in Asia from the Caucasus 
to Beluchistan, and the mountains of British India. It grows 
in ditches and other damp places and in Europe it is rank, 
coarse, and somewhat poisonous. Prof. Gray calls it a“ 
strong scented, acrid, if not poisonous plant, of the coast of 
Europe ; of which the variety, Du/ce, garden celery is rendered 
bland, and the base of the leaf stalks enlarged. Succulent 
and edible when blanched, through long cultivation.” One 
variety of cultivated celery, the celerioc, is raised only for 
the root or base of the Jeaves, which becomes a white solid 
bulb. This is more commonly called Turnip-rooted celery 
and differs more widely than the other from wild celery. 
The larger plant, also called Smellage, is kin to celery and 
botanically are species of the parsley family. 


Be 
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BUTTONS. 
Button, button, who has got the button?—O/d Play. 
BUTTON—the main stay of the 
republic!” So it is, in a certain 
sense, and thus worthy of our 
attention in our search for clear 
light upon all matters connected 
with our domestic economy. It 
is really surprising how much of 
good and careful thought can, 
and should be bestowed by the 
good home keeper upon buttons. 
Any thought or care that in- 
creases our comfort or lessens 
our annoyances is always quite 
worth while; and so I ask you to go over with me the results 
of my experience with that which may seem to you trivial. 

In any large family the kind of buttons that are most per- 
sistently a trial to us are shoe buttons. They are never out 
of sight, and, be we strongly or weakly moral, we are soonest 
annoyed by the wrong things that are in sight. Shoe buttons 
should be on, we all agree, but how to keep them on and what 
to put them on with is not equally clear. Strong linen and 
cotton thread or stout cord, all have their commendable qual- 
ities ; but for real staying qualities there is a little round, flat, 
patent fastener, found in most dry goods stores, that is highly 
satisfactory. With it goes a special needle,—a funny, simple 
little thing that you learn to look upon as a friend. If it is 
not in itself an intelligent friend—as I am half inclined to 
think it is in my practical, romantic moments,—it has intel- 
ligence and common sense back of it. 

I wonder if many mothers know how good a practice it is 
to have the boys of the family put on and take off (when the 
shoes are worn out) all the shoe buttons for the entire family ? 
Certain things the girls and mothers must of necessity do for 
the boys; and there is a law of reciprocity that should not be 
disregarded. 

One final word about shoe buttons and I am through: Have 
them securely put on as soon as the new shoes come from the 
store, and thus fall in with the wise hint in the old proverb, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Buttons for underwear are of various kinds. When a large 
or medium sized button is needed, nothing is so serviceable 
as a four-holed bone button. My box is marked thus: Extra 
fine, American, stud back, bone buttons,” and the high sound- 
ing title is none too flattering. 

I would advise always getting the four-holed, although the 
first cost is greater than that of the two-holed, because they 
have twice as much chance of staying on after being put on, 
since one can use twice as much thread and twice as many 
“retaining points” of cloth. Buttons and time are saved in 
the end. 

Where pearl buttons are adopted for underwear, aprons 
and wash dresses, it is wise to adopt a uniform size and qual- 
ity for two reasons: First, they can be bought in quantities 
and thus are cheaper ; second, in replacing lost buttons they 
will always match the others and fit the button holes, and are 
quickly found in the button basket. 

Right here I must say that I hope no housewife is without 
a button basket or bag. I prefer the former for its firmness, 
and a row of small lining pockets for assorted buttons is 
easily put in. One of my comforts has been a “ reserve” 
button box, very distinct from the basket which contains 
only the sorts of buttons that are in common daily use. This 
box contains my cards of new pearl buttons, sometimes cards 
of such buttons as would be appropriate for most dresses at 
most times that I have bought, as bargains, against a time of 


need, and always the sets of buttons, still good, that have 
been ripped from old dresses. These last are strung upon 
strings, one kind only on each string. Sometimes they have 
long rests between services, and sometimes short ones. 

A little hint must come in here in connection with ripped- 
off buttons. If the dress from which you rip them is good 
enough and is intended to be given away, while the buttons 
are too good, never fail to supply their places with cheaper, 
but proper sized, buttons; for perhaps the garment may 
be utterly useless to the poor woman you bestow it upon, 
because she has not the five cents that will purchase its 
“main stay.” 

In buying buttons judgment as well as taste must be exer- 
cised. If you can, buy those without shanks (or “ roots,” as I 
heard one woman call them), as shanks are very apt to break 
away and leave either a cheap or valuable button useless. 
Many ingenious devices have been invented to take the 
place of the treacherous shank. In buying crocheted or 
tailor buttons, or any kind that are soft and will wear out, buy 
more than you need for the new garment ; put them into your 
reserve box, and you will. probably live to the time when you 
will go and get them out and congratulate yourself upon 
your providence. Otherwise you may tramp many blocks to 
“match ” your still good but partly worn set. 

Are you clever at managing your laundress? If so, you 
will be able to persuade her to fold the buttons inside the 
garment before passing it through the wringer. You are a 
fortunate woman if you can do this; if not, you must mend 
and buy, and grumble the more. It is the destructive wringer 
and the unmanagable laundress that has multiplied the num- 
bers of studs used. Most gentlemen can boast that every 
single washable garment they wear has no buttons upon it, 
but is entirely closed by studs. They are a comfort; and if 
they are made of silver or gold, instead of bone or pearl, 
they are a luxury. 

Boys and buttons should have an intimate acquaintance 
with each other instead of usually being as far apart as two 
things can well fly at one strong effort. I mean that boys, 
as well as girls, should early be taught to sew on buttons. 
Naturally the mender of the family will sew buttons on under- 
wear before distributing to the respective owners’ bureau 
drawers; but it seems to me a proper way to have boys sew 
on all other buttons for themselves. Who knows how far 
your boy may go from the ever ready woman’s hand and 
needle? Would you not be kind to your boy? Prepare him 
for such an emergency. As I look at the two self-helpful 
boys in my own household, I know it does not make them 
any less manly to know how to sew, and that it does make 
them less selfish to spare mother or sister unnecessary labor 
for them. 

This sounds so much like moralizing that I am going to 
“do so some more.” Ethics and buttons are not so far apart 
as some people suppose. If an out-of-sight button comes off, 
which is the more honest and thrifty, to sew it on again, or 
use a pin? Should we not really be as whole and orderly as 
we outwardly appear? If you or your children let buttons 
come off and stay off, I think I am no very shrewd guesser if 
I say that you let other things go undone; that you are not 
thrifty ; that littlke mental and moral buttons are sometimes 
lost and not replaced, and that your life is not quite so good, 
so strong, so well ordered, so honest as it should be. Every 
family should be an ethical culture society, and if it begins 
its work even upon buttons it is no mean or small beginning. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


A DEARTH of Words a woman need not fear ; 

But ’tis a task indeed to learn—to hear. 

In that the skill of conversation lies: 

That shows or makes you both polite and wise.— Young. 
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Good HousEKEEPING. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


Orignial in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


EVENING ON THE FARM. 
When deepening twilight hides the landscape dim, 
And restful sounds proclaim the close of day, 
Home from the field the farmer drives his team, 
And counts his finished labors by the way. 


Behind him, on the meadows cool and deep, 
The evening mists have gathered, and he hears 
The voices from the ponds that pipe to sleep, 
And crickets shrilling on the droughty meres. 


Afar, the lusty lowing of the kine, 
Vexed by the busy herd-dog, fills the air, 
Yonder they wend, a ruddy, waving line, 
Impatient of their shaggy driver’s care. 


Forth from the dairy now, with pails in hand, 
And lightsome step, the buxom lassies hie ; 
The watchful cows with dripping udders stand 

And wait their turn meek-eyed and patiently. 


Meanwhile, soft whinnyings from the dusky stall 
Proclaim the farmer’s late return. He strews 
The bright, clean straw, and ministers to all 
The wants of God’s dumb creatures ere repose. 


Within, the housewife spreads the evening meal ; 
From hearth to board, how busily she flies ! 

While fragrant vapors from the dishes steal, 
And children stand around with wistful eyes. 


Now all is finished, and the welcome horn 
Startles the night with loud, insistent bray ; 
Far o’er the vale the lengthening sound is borne, 

And slow, without an echo, dies away. 


In from the milking come the merry maids; 
The youths from various tasks turn willingly ; 

All gathered round the board; they bow their heads 
And seek a gracious blessing from on high. 


Uncovered now, the savory dishes pour 
Their cloud of incense to the ceiling brown, 
While soft night airs steal through the open door 
And toss the candle flame,—now up—now down. 


O happy scene, removed from every care, 
God’s benison, like evening dew, be on thee! 

Long thou shalt dwell with me, a picture fair, 
Till heaven’s brighter vision dawns upon me. 


—James Buckham. 


LOVE THE BEGGAR. 


‘Child, beware! have a care! 
Love is false, and Love is fair!”’ 
Says the grandame at her weaving ; 
“If he comes with timid wooing, 
Or with bolder words pursuing; 
Listen not, he is deceiving, 
For your future hurt and grieving,— 
Love is ever false and fair!”’ 


“* Love is false! Love is fair! 

Trust to me to have a care!”’ 
Says the maiden, “ I believe her, 
And if Love, the bold deceiver, 
Dares to ceme with lips a-smiling, 
Or with honeyed words beguiling, 

I will flout him! I will scout him! 

All his witcheries reviling!”’ 
Says the maiden, gayly smiling, 

“Trust to me to have a care!”’ 

“*Let mein! O let me in! 

For sweet pity, let me in!” 
Cries a voice in woful pleading ; 
Quickly now the maiden, speeding, 
Opes the door, and there is lying 
Begger-boy a-sobbing, sighing, 

Locks of gold wet with dew, 

Rosebud mouth, eyes of blue, 
Seeking hers in mute appealing, 
Dimpled hands in hers a-stealing, 

To her breast, silken nest, 
Tenderly the maiden folds him, 


Crooning softly as she holds him, 
Till he gently sinks to rest. 


“ Have a care! child, beware! 
Any semblance Love can wear!” 
Cries the grandame at her weaving ; 
** Watch him well; bid him tell 
(Though for that there’s no believing) 
What his name, whence he came, 
For mayhap ’tis Love deceiving! ”’ 
“ Nought care I what his name!’ 
Says the maiden to the dame, 
Flaming up in sudden passion. 
Seemlier I trow *twould be 
If your speech "took other fashion 
Than to rail at charity! 
As for this poor babe a-sleeping, 
Even now in dreams a-weeping, 
(Pretty, dear! have no fear, 
Nought to harm shall come a-near ?) 
If ’tis Love—as you say,’’— 
“ He will show his wings some day! 
To your ruing and undoing, 
Show his wings and fly away!” 
“* Wings the fleetest (hush, my sweetest !) 
I will bind past all untying,”’ 
Says the maiden, softly sighing ; 
“*T will hold him, safe enfold him,— 
Love shall never fly away!” 
** Love is false] Love is fair! 
Silly maidens to ensnare!”’ 
Sighs the grandame at the weaving ; 
** Love brings ever bitter grieving, 
And a weary weight of care!” 
** Love is true! Love is fair! 
Every ill of life beguiling!” 
Sings the maid with lips a-smiling. 
“ Love is tender, true and fair!” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SONG OF THE SEWING MAOHINE. 


Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Hear the song I sing, 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
In these days of spring. 
Gowns are cut and lying by me, 
Rufties, tucks, and hems, they try me. 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Hear the song I sing, 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
In these days of spring. 
My tensions are adjusted nicely, 
My needle set just right; 
And like a greedy little monster 
My bobbin’s filled up quite. 
Now set my nickel foot down flat,— 
(My mistress, too, sometimes does that! ) 
Troub, troub, trouble, trouble, 
See my shuttle fly! 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Happy, happy, I! 
For here a secret let me tell you: 
*Tis not in idleness 
Nor ease we find true good the highest. 
From me a riddle guess: 
While I trouble, I’m no trouble ; 
Troubling not, I trouble double ; 
Though I’m troubled, troubled, troubled, 
Yet me no trouble’s nigh ; 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
O who so gay as I? 


Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Hear the song I sing, 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
In these days of spring. 
Gowns are cut and lying by me, 
Ruffles, tucks, and hems, they try me. 
Trouble, trouble, trouble, trouble, 
Hear the song I sing. —Edna Sheldrake. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT WILL AND WHAT WON'T. 

A Feat DONE BY AN EXPERIENCED SOUTHERN HOUSEKEEPER. 
AM often amazed at the things published by 
some so-called housekeepers, and war- 
ranted to do thus and so; when by actual 
test and experiment they do nothing of the 
sort! Now I contend that the same pro- 
cess will produce the same result the world 
over; and therefore when Mrs. Such-an- 
One says that sweet milk will have pre- 
cisely the same effect as soap in washing 
dishes, when I undertake to wash dishes 
“with a few spoonfuls of sweet milk 
poured in the water,” I ought to find that 
the milk has been an efficient substitute for the soap. 

But when on economy bent, I flew to the milk pitcher to 
save the soap bill, the net result was a distinct necessity for 
another dish washing with soap, for the milk wasn’t worth a 
picayune asa cleaner. So many things are written in this 
same way and the result is just the exposure of a fraud. 

If your griddle gets rough when you are frying batter cakes 
take a raw turnip and slice off the end, and rub the griddle 
all over with it, and it will be as smooth as glass. 

If white china, or ironstone tableware has become stained 
or discolored from use, scour it well with wood ashes or boil 
it in good lye and it will become perfectly clean and white 
again. 

There is nothing better for cleaning steel knives than a 
raw Irish potato, dipped in fine brick dust. Cut off a slice of 
the potato so as to leave a raw surface, dip it in finely beaten 
brickdust, and rub the knives until they look bright and clean. 
It does not wear out and break the ends of the blades, and 
requires no strength at all. 

Freshly fallen snow makes batter cakes as light as fresh 
laid eggs would do. Make up your batter as usual, only 
omitting the eggs, and when ready to commence baking 
them, take up lightly as many heaping tablespoonfuls of 
snow as you would have taken eggs and stir quickly into the 
batter, and our experience is that the snow is as good as an 
egg. 

If you want to send milk off in bottles,—with a basket of 
dinner, or a traveler's lunch, or for the baby’s tea—first put 
into the bottle, if one pint, two tablespoonfuls of lime water, 
or if a quart four tablespoonfuls. It will keep sweet even in 
hot summer weather, and if you will wrap the bottle, head 
and heels, in a wet cloth, and then in a dry one, it will keep 
cool into the bargain. As soon as the milk bottles come 
home wash them clean and put some lime water or soda 
and water in them and keep them uncorked, throw the 
corks into a bowl of lime or soda water and they will stay 
sweet and clean. This is my experience after several suc- 
cessive years of sending dinnera mile and more to a “ rail- 
road man.” 

When the kitchen dish cloth begins to “smell like a dish 
rag,” throw it in a saucepan or tin bucket of hot water, put a 
good lump of soda in with it, and set it on the stove to take 
a good boil. It will be clean and sweet when it comes out. 

Certain of the fraudulent say that leaving milk pans open 
until the milk gets cold will remove the taste of onion from 
milk. It does nothing of the sort. The only thing that re- 
moves the taste is to keep the onions or garlic away from the 
cows. Once in milk, it is there to stay. 

Another fraud is the statement that washing rancid butter 
in buttermilk will make itsweet again. It doesn’t help it one 
particle! Rancid butter has undergone certain chemical 
changes and cannot be restored to its normal state. ‘here 
is a German method of preparing “strong” butter so that 


== 
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it can be used in cooking, but once rancid or even in the 
edge thereof, it is past table use. 

Still another imposition is the story that when eggs are 
“flat” and won’t beat up light, a pinch of soda will make 
them beat. It doesn’t doit. A stale egg cannot be restored 
any more than sour milk can be made new or rancid butter 
fresh. 

The age of miracles is over, and only miraculous power 
can arrest decay and restore disorganization to its original 
order. Stopping to reason out the rationale of things would 
save a vast deal of time that is wasted in trying experiments 
because somebody “said so.” 

I spoke of lime water in connection with milk bottles. Or- 
dinarily people buy lime water of a druggist and pay a good 
price for it. For years I have made all I could use and give 
away, at amerely nominal cost and trouble. Get ten cents’ 
worth of builders’ lime, (simply unslacked lime it is,) put it 
in an open bowl, and pour in by degrees stirring the lime all 
the time, two quarts of water. When it stops smoking, stir it 
all well together and pour it into a glass jar, or a jug or what 
you please. I always use a glass fruit jar so I can see into it, 
When the lime settles at the bottom, put a funnel in an 
empty bottle, and put a thick cloth, a damask table napkin, 
or good sheet of soft paper in the funnel and pour all the 
water off of the lime into as many bottles as you choose to 
fill, then fill the jar with water, stir up the lime well from the 
bottle and set it by until you want some more of it. As you 
use off the water refill the jar until all the alkaline property 
of the lime is exhausted. Ten cents’ worth of lime lasted me 
for three years using it as freely as I pleased for all sorts of 
things. It saved an immense deal of money that would have 
gone to the druggist, and the lime water was just as good. 

—Rebecca Cameron. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE ORIOLE. 


In and out ’mong the cherry leaves 
Flashing—a dart of living flame— 
He sings, and his glad song never grieves; 
Its merry refrain is e’er the same: 
“Cheer, cheer, cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer!” 


In the dim, gray light of early dawn 
He carols awake the laggard sun; 
When evening shadows stretch o’er the lawn 
Ilis vesper warblings can scarce be done: 
“ Cheer, cheer, cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer!” 


“There’s a pendant nest in the cherry tree, 
A grave little mate and birdlings four; 
How can you leave them to sing? ”’ and he 
A-tilting and swaying but sings the more : 
**Cheer, cheer, cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer!” 


“There’s plenty of time in this world to sing,” 
His black head bobs as much as to say— 
And then how the ling’ring echoes ring 
As he flutters his wings and flies away : 
Cheer, cheer, cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer!” 


Oriole, with your breast of flame, 

And notes that are ever so clearly glad, 
Thro’ sun or shade you sing the same, 

If life be bright or if life be sad: 

*“ Cheer, cheer, cheer, 
Cheer-up, 
Cheer!” 
—Mary Clark Huntington, 
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THE 0OZY OORNER. 

[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING FABRICS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly tell me where I will find a recipe for cleaning 
and renovating fine laces, also gloves, silks, etc.; or do you know 
of any book pertaining to it? If so, please give me the name of 
it, or give me the process if you can. M. M. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


TUTTI FRUTTI. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING be kind enough to 
tell me how to make Tutti Frutti? Several of my friends say it 
is impossible to keep it but a short time, as it ferments ; but I will 
not be satisfied until I hear from Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

MorRISTOWN, N. J. A. B. 


FOR MAKING WAFERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any of your readers give, in the “ Cozy Corner,” a recipe for 
making Wafers? Iam particularly anxious to know how to make 
those which are rolled and often served with ice cream in foreign 
restaurants. They look more like long sticks of cinnamon than 
anything else. A. 

HAMPTON, VA. 


TO KILL LIME. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In an article on house papering, in Goop HOUSEKEEPINS for 
May 12, the writer says that to make paper stick on white-washed 
walls they should first be lightly scraped then washed in thin glue 
water. I treated a room that way a year ago, and was not success- 
ful at all. The paper cracked and peeled off in a most exasper- 
ating manner. This spring I washed the walls thoroughly in 
vinegar, and the paper sticks well. My wall was not hard finished. 
Flour paste was used to put on the paper in both cases. The 
vinegar &z//s the lime. The lime was what prevented the paper 
from adhering. S. E. H. 


OMELETTES FOR “‘L. B. L.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For a plain omelette, use one tablespoonful of milk to an egg; 
beat white and yolk separately, add the milk to the beaten yolk 
with a pinch of salt; stir in the whipped whites lightly and pour 
into a well heated frying-pan slightly greased with butter or sweet 
drippings. Cook slowly, and in turning it out on the platter, fold 


over. Five eggs make a good sized omelette, but the same num; 


ber may be made to do duty for a much larger number of persons 
if necessary by using one-half of a pint of milk and a small dessert- 
spoonful of cornstarch, and then proceeding as with the other. 
Chopped corn-beef or ham added just before turning out makes a 
pleasant variation and is a good way to use up a small amount of 
meat which would be useful in no other way. Oysters or chopped 
parsley added Jefore putting into the pan also makes a variety. 
ORANGE, N. J. A. R. W. 


OREGON FRUIT CAKE—(Cheap and good). 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

From the very “ Far West” I beg to send you a recipe for a 
“cheap and good” Oregon Fruit cake. One-half of a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of brown sugar, well creamed together; three 
eggs, dropped in one at a time,and the whole well beaten for at 
least ten minutes; two cupfuls of Orleans syrup (scant measure), 
one cupful of sweet milk, and three cupfuls of flour, added in the 


order given; two-thirds of a grated nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of allspice, one teaspoonful of 
cloves, two cupfuls more of flour with which two teaspoonfuls of 
yeast-powder and one-half of a teaspoonful of soda have been well 
mixed ; one-half of a sinall teacupful of brandy. Have one round- 
ing full pint of currants, one and one-half pints of seeded 
raisins and three-fourths of a cupful of shredded citron, mixed 
together. Flour them well, using a scant half-cupful of flour, and 
stir through the cake till they are barely mixed. Bake in a slow 
vven about three hours, keeping a cover over the first one. The 
measuring cup should be the size of a common tumbler. I have 
given the ingredients in the order in which they should be mixed, 
and if the directions are exactly followed the result will be a cake 
that will keep, and taste as well as one in which a pound of butter 
and ten eggs are used. Should other than Orleans syrup be used, 
a trifle more flour might be used. Mrs. G. H. A. 
JACKSONVILLE, OREGON. 


DESSERTS WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For M. S. B.: 

BANANA PupDDING.—Make a pint of thin boiled custard and place 
on ice to become cold, when cold line a pretty dish with thin slices of 
sponge cake and fill with alternate layers of cake and thinly sliced ba- 
nanas, pour over it the custard and whip a half cupful of cream and 
heap over the whole, place on ice a few minutes and serve. 

BANANAS AND CREAM.—Heap upon a glass dish eight or ten ice 
cold bananas sliced thin, sprinkle with powdered sugar, pour over 
them a cupful of whipped cream also ice cold and serve with light plain 
cake. 

BANANA Pates—Line small patty pans with rich puff paste and 
bake crisp. When cold fill with the following. Mince fine a half dozen 
bananas, mix with them a half cupful of whipped cream and two table- 
spoonful of pulverized sugar, fill the crusts and place a spoonful of the 
cream on each Paté. 

The cream is to be measured before whipped then briskly beaten 
with an egg beater until light and dry it will not become thin 
after once thick if rightly done. Whipped cream is nice as a 
sauce for a corn starch pudding used as plain cream with sugar 
and is a nice addition to strawberry short cake placed upon the 
cake when served. For coffee, serve coffee as usual putting a 
spoonful on each cup, the same with chocolate. a. 4.0: 


WHO CAN TELL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps you or some some of your many readers can enlighten 
me as to the name and authorship of the following lines, or tell 
me where | may find the poem complete ? ; 

One day, in desolate wind-swept space, 
In twilight land, in no-man’s land, 

Two hurrying shapes met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 

** And who art thou?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

“*T do not know,”’ said the second shape; 
“T only died last night.” 


And who is responsible for the following curiosities? Of course 
I know that Mater Anser is the homely Mother Goose, but is 
there a collection of latin turned nursery rhymes like these? And 
if so who knows where to find them. To me they sound very 
much like the eccentricities of James Demille. 
Ad urbem ivit Doodlius, cum 
Caballo et calone; 
Ornavit pluma peleum 
Et dixit Macaroni. 
Cano carmen sixpence, a corbis plena rye, 
Multa aves atras percoctas in a pie. 
Ubi pie apertus tum canit avium grex ; 
Nonne suavis cibus hoc locari ante rex? 
Fuisset rex in parlor, multo di nummo tumens, 
Regina in culina, bread and mel consumens ; 
Ancilla was in horto, dependens out her clothes, 
Quem venit parva cornix demorsa est her nose. 
MATER ANSER’S MELODIES. 


Mrs. E. V. 
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et Fi QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 63. Susy Race. 63. Syracuse. 
cc ; FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HoUSKHOLD AND THE 64. Nuna verb. 64. Van Buren. 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 65. Cape whip. 65. Chippewe. 
i ae. 66. I lure a ace. ; 66. Eau Claire. 
67. Strainer cover, Ma. 67. Sacramento River. 
rae ij |Contributions for this department are always in oraer, the onty provise 68. Le Mun bird carver. 68. Cumberland River. 
71. Lone Hades. 71. Honesdale. 
— AN ANAGRAMMATICAL JOURNEY, ~ ti 
MAPPED ouT IN Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 79, MAY 12. a 
os : 2. Bring press rein. 2. Berrien Springs. 76. Shot an wing. 76. Washington. 
it mold. 3: "pe 77. A lode rod. 77. El Dorado. 
; 4. | am late, I cry. 4. Laramie City. 8. Ben’s liver led. 8. Bendersville. 
5 5. O dear, deal unit last. 5. Lauderdale Station. 8 No pigs has rid. Ae Idaho Springs. bs 
vA 6. Spry keeling Rebs. 6. Berkeley Springs. 80. Oh, Jo back rugs. 80. Jacksborough. ™ 
i 7. Tame gnus in Reno. 7. Green Mountains. 81. An O. K. I must cry no. 81. Rocky Mountains. b 
ke 8. Yet Race sent. 8 Yates Center. 82. Glean soles. 82. Los Angeles. fi 
g. Bias came, 9. Escambia. 83. Red ran, I go. 83. Rio Grande. 

10, — shirt. 10. oe 84. Mint eater. 84. Marinette. fi 

11. Be as stain, 11. Sebastian. 85. Walls of bells. 85. Bellows Falls. . 

12. The Normal Brund. 12. Northumberland. zm Will Heath. 4 Whitehall. t 

13. Mr. Balltar’s shin. 13. Barnhart’s Mills. 87. A cat mansion. 87. Santa Monica. 

14. In ye mellow dice. 14. Yellow Medicine. 88. Drive on, rush! 88. Hudson River. 

15. Kill braver calfs. 15. Black River Falls. 89. Bother on bran. 89. Benton Harbor. t 

‘ 16. Oil casks at Tumlinn. 16. Catskill Mountains. go. Save our thin Rico. go. Housatonic River. ) 

17. N. G. to memory. 17. Montgomery. gt. O, I sue blunt man. gt. Blue Mountains. f 

18. Able Ruth E. 18. Blue Earth. 92. Ah, leak a drip. 2. Arkadelphia. = 

19. Let our bath go. 1g. Attleborough. 93- I hover or I. 93. Ohio River. 

20. 20. 94. Chilo alapaca. 94 Apalachicola. | 

21 ank, | ald. 21. Kandiyohi. 95. The rain cost. 95. East Corinth. 

22. Bring a rent rag to. 22. Great Barrington, 96. I carp over Tom. 4 Potomac River. : 

23. Fred Blake is. 23. Bakersfield. 97. I cry at the blue. 97. Blue Earth City. ‘ 

24. Her kerb is. 24. Berkshire. - 98. Ted drops war. g8 Edwardsport. 

25. Ask for a bulse. 25. Au Sable Forks. 99. Give a cur a trunk. 99. Naugatuck River. 

26. Lone times. 26. Limestone. too. Ah! our lion cats. 100. South Carolina. 
oi 27. Lowery, stove liner. 27. Yellowstone River. Ley 
i 28. Big Tony Stice. 28. Big Stone City. PRIZES | 

29. But hard nobs. 29. Hubbardston. 
te 30. O, her faun. 30. Huerfano. FIRST.—COLLECTION OF ROSES. 

vee Sig ; 31. As brave fell. 31. Beaver Falls. This collection of ever-blooming roses, valued at twenty dollars, 
al 32. Not one drawl. 32. Leonardtown. is from the famous rose growers, The Dingee & Conard Company, 
ae 33. War I dare revel. 33. Delaware River. West Grove, Pa., and is made up of one hundred different varie- 

Oe 34. I can’t pity Pecoe. 34. Tippecanoe City. ties, including the choicest novelties from Europe. 

35. We tend morals. . Westmoreland. 
36. True, Adam reasons in vain. Sierra Nevada Mountains. pes 

Use 1g 37. Sid. F. Pringle. 37. Springfield. A prize that will please all housekeepers is a fine assortment of 
on ae 38. Strive in a wig. 38. West Virginia. Colton’s Celebrated Extracts, which are noted for their purity and 
Ad 39. Weans what? 39. Washtenaw. strength, and will consist of a half-pint bottle of lemon, vanilla, 

40. Men on sand. 40. Nansemond. orange, rose, almond and Jamaica ginger, and a four-ounce bottle 

: 4t. Jeff snore. 41. Jefferson. of nutmeg, clove, wintergreen and cinnamon. This complete as- 
ao 2. A nude ride. 2. Audenried. sortment of as pure extracts as can be made will be enclosed in a 
a 43. Will throe. 43. Tower Hill. handsomely polished black walnut case, with a separate apartment 
ete 44. Sat on mine. 44. Minnesota. for each bottle, plainly labeled so that each can be seen at a glance. 
a 45. A beer mall. 45. Albemarle. The whole will make an extract cabinet that will delight any house- 
a 46. Even tin T. bells. 46. Bennettsville. keeper fortunate enough to win it, and is valued at twelve dollars. 
coin until N. 47. Lincoln University. THIRD.—SILVER-PLATED, SELF-POURING COFFEE POT. 

I havea handsome and useful prize to offer, and a new 
some. Dias thing ousekeepers,—a silver-plated, self-pouring coffee 
Pile Mansica. which pours out the coffee by simply pressing the lid, and 
ae : . oes away entirely with the drudgery of lifting the coffee pot. No 

eg 52. Our grain spars. 2. Aurora Springs. one who has seen it but admires it. and " a to efter! 
Hat curd. ut admires it, and we areas pleased to offer it as 
‘ $4. Danme Hertel. <a; Maidens. one of our prizes, as we know the fortunate one will be who re- 
Temple. ox, It is manufactured by Paine, Diehl & Co., Philadelphia, 
eA <6; Tar wharves. x iunieen. a., who have the reputation of making some of the most useful 
vel. housekeeping utensils that gladden the hearts of the housekeepers 

58. I tunnel a tomb at. 58. Battle Mountain. 
| 59. Neat Whop. 59. Wahpeton. FOURTH.—GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA. 
: 60. Town near R. : 60. Warrenton. This Domestic Cyclopedia is a most valuable book of reliable 
tan in U. Mountains. household information. Published by C. A. Montgomery & Co., 
] 2. Ann Moat. 2. Montana. New York. 7 
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FIFTH.—TWO BOUND VOLUMES OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The fifth prize will be any two volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, bound in attractive style. 


SIXTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ONE YEAR. 


To the sixth correct solution we will send Goon HOUSEKEEP- 
ING to any address for one year. 

The entry books for the race for places of preferment in connec- 
tion with the Geographical Anagram, or Anagrammatical Journey, 
as announced in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 79, May 12, were 
filled to overflowing, the contest has been hotly contested and the 
crowded course lively and exciting from start to finish. 

The first contestant to reach the winning post, with the flag of 
success, in the way of a correct solution, was C. S. Brown, of Wo- 
burn, Mass., with a postmark of May 11, who, if he did not wear a 
wreath of roses, won what will produce for him wreathes of roses 
without number. May his one hundred Dingee & Conard rose 
bushes—the choicest and best known—never be less and blossom 
freely. 

The second to make the home stretch gracefully and success- 
fully, was Mrs. E. S. Miller, 929 Argyle Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 
with a May 12 postmark as an evidence of her right to be admitted 
to the ranks of successful competition. 

The third’ to pass under the wire was Mrs. F. Mackel, 100 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-second street, New York, who passed 
up to the judges’ stand a note containing this appeal: “I hope 
you will not give me the first prize, for, living, as I do, in atop 
flat of a New York apartment house, where could I keep one hun- 
dred roses ?—alas !” 

But she came within two of winning the roses, nevertheless. 

The fourth successful contestant was Arthur R. Cornwall, 43 
Dwight street, New Haven, Ct., with a postmark certificate of 
May 14, 7 a. m., who announced, a little out of breath, that “it was 
a long excursion and somewhat out of the beaten track, at times, 
but enjoyable, nevertheless.” 

The fifth bugle notes of success were sounded from the far away 
oil and coal fields of Venango county, Pa., by Cassius C. Smith, 
with a Franklin, Pa., postmark of May 14, 7.30 a. m., only thirty 
minutes behind number four. 

The sixth arrival, and the last of the prize winners, was Mrs. 
Ella B. Tolar, 185 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., with a May 
14, 1 p. m. postmark, and an added P. S.—a woman's privilege, to 
be sure,—as follows: “I hope to get either one of the first two or 
one of the last two prizes.” And she gets her wish. 

On what a narrow neck of land, 
With prizes thick on every hand. 

May 14 being so fruitful of arrivals, one being that of Mrs. Wini- 
fred Ballard Blake of Bonney, Allegheny Co., Pa., with a Pitts- 
burg postmark of May 14, 5.30 p. m., another that of Mrs. E. G. 
Forsyth of Monroe Bridge, Mass., and still another, Mrs. H. C. 
Chowen of Great Falls, Montana, that the sixth prize of a year’s 
subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent to all of these 
contestants. 

Corrections by mail and telegraph began to pour in before the 
judges had found time to get warm in their seats, and were con- 
tinued to such an extent that it was found necessary to make the 
rule of no going behind the original returns, and to abide by it, 

,inasmuch as if the bars were once let down, the lame lambs of the 
flock would all go through before a scheme for a dividing line 
could be adopted. 

It was a closely contested strife—far more so than that of any 
preceding anagram. There were few failures to stop somewhere 
on the journey for the places indicated in Anagram. One only 
made so many errors as 8, one 7, one 5, several 4, the larger part of 
the errors being only 1, a less number of 2, and a still smaller num- 
ber of 3. 

Mrs. Charles B. Hazeltine of Melrose Highlands, sent an early 
solution, with designations for the different counties and towns, 
but unfortunately she would insist upon stopping at Santa Clara, 
California, instead of Lancaster, Pa., notwithstanding the fact that 
she made a bad “spell” in doing so. She gives an interesting de- 
scription of her work, and says: “I found some hard work toward 
the last. ‘Neat whop’I thought must be wrong, as I wanted to 


make ‘Powhatan’ of it, but finally found ‘ Wahpeton’ answered 
better. Then‘ Be as stain’ I thought must be ‘ East Sabin,’ but 
could only find ‘Sabin,’ so after working awhile longer ‘ Sebas- 
tian’ appeared. ‘Town near R’ looked like ‘ Tanner Row’ before 
‘Warrenton’ came in sight. O yank, I hid’ spelled out ‘Inky 
Idahs,’ and I thought it might be a rzver, but found my mistake, 
and ‘ Mint eater’ troubled mea great deal. ‘ Etta mine’ was found, 
but that left an ‘R,’ and I thought here was another error, until 
‘Marinette’ appeared. And so1 might go on with like examples. 
Suffice it to say, at last it seemed complete, and when the last one 
was solved to my satisfaction, I felt repaid for the labor spent. 
There is something bewitching in this work to me.” 

“FE. A. Brown, M. D., and wife,” sent a May fourteenth post- 
marked solution, with the announcement that the trip was finished 
at 10.05 a. m., May 13, but they stopped at “ Milestone,” wherever 
that may be, instead of “ Limestone,” Tenn. 

Helen C. Conrad of Earlville, Ill., was early in the field, but she 
stopped at “Swarthmore,” an imaginary stopping place, and at 
“ Powhatan ” instead of Wahpeton, the latter place being the rock 
upon which hundreds and hundreds of our voyagers were wrecked. 

Mrs. Frank Eichenlaub of Vancouver Barracks, Washington Ter- 
ritory, with a postmark of May 16, stopped at Table Mountain, 
South Carolina, instead of Battle Mountain, Nevada, as she should 
have done, the former not fitting to a T with the latter. She 
writes: “The solutions of your Geographical Anagram has been 
a good deal of amusement to all of us. I hope I am not “ First,” 
as roses would be of nouse. Neither the last, as the Extracts or 
the Coffee Pot take my fancy. Hoping we may soon be invited to 
another Anagram party, I remain Goop HOUSEKEEPING’Ss true 
friend.” 

Mrs. J. W. Haight, of Auburn, N. Y., with a postmark of May 
18, adds to her correct solution the following interesting comments: 
“We have just completed the journey through the United States, 
crossing rivers and climbing mountains, getting bird’s-eye views of 
towns and cities before unheard of, and traveling through states 
and territories with a speed which has nearly taken away our 
breath. A delightful party of friends accompanied us on the trip, 
and although we are all somewhat wearied, we have gained so much 
geographical knowledge of our own country, that we feel quite 
ready to visit the old world at the earliest opportunity. In the 
meantime the beds are all prepared for the roses, and already in 
imagination we are inhaling the fragrance of Bon Silenes, Mare- 
chiel Niels, Lamarques, and the ninety-seven other varieties which 
we have not space here toname. Certainly no one but the pub- 
lishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING could have thought of a prize so 
delightful, and so well worth striving for.” 

Mary L. Steiger, of Laurel, Md., with a postmark of May 18, 
adds to her solution that “‘ The entire family went on the trip, and 
although widely scattered and much hurried, we are in hopes we 
have missed none of the points of interest.” 

She will, however, see by the completed anagram, that her party 
got things a little mixed at two of the stopping places. 

Mrs. W. F. Wolfe, of Troy, N. Y.,says: “In my efforts to solve 
the anagram I have gone through a mental nightmare of the unique 
nomenclature of our native land. Kandiyohi County was nearly 
my undoing, but there were so many more puzzling names met in 
searching for these that I was thankful the combinations were no 
more elaborate than they were. I find:the anagrams both instruc- 
tive and interesting and hope there are more of them to come.” 

Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, of Albany, N. Y., says: ‘* This is almost 
the hardest anagram yet given, but it is ever so much fun to make 
them out, and I only wish GooD HOUSEKEEPING came twice as 
often as it does.” 

Mrs. Lucy G. Biddle, of Wilmington, Delaware, gives us with 
her solution, the following pleasant chat by the way: “I think 
you will find my solution of your Geographical Anagram correct, 
with the exception of Nos. 47 and 74 over which I have studied 
several days without making any name I could identify. These 
latter I think must be misprinted, anyhow they beat my wits, thus 
far. I have named states for purposes of identification if desired, 
but some names are common, of course, to different localities. 
Permit me, also, while addressing you now to express my appre- 
ciation of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, whose numbers I have filed 
from its beginning, and from which I still draw many nice dishes for 
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my table, as well as much mental pleasure from the literary feasts 
given. This is my first appearance as a competitor for a prize, 
having hitherto solved, or tried to solve, your anagrams, etc., only 
for my home circle’s entertainment. Scarcely anticipating a 
prize, owing to the missing names, I still flatter myself I have 
made a good effort, and on this point you will agree with me.” 

From Northfield, Minnesota, Alice L. Pearson, who comes within 
one of a correct solution, moralizes somewhat on the Anagram 
enterprise interestingly. She says: “I send with this my list of 
solutions of the Geographical Anagram, not, however, with any 
hope of a prize at this late date. Those learned Bostonians un- 
doubtedly have already gathered in that tempting array of prizes 
with which you incited us to geographical researches. Some of 
us know more than we ever did before about our country. I have 
great appreciation of the excellence of your magazine.” 

Mrs. Thomas P. Butcher, of Parkersburg, W. Va., had a some- 
what varied experience, and says of it: “After spending two 
weeks in traveling over the United States, I think I am able to 
locate all the places named in the anagram. Sometimes I was lost 
in unfamiliar localities, and never thought to return home again. | 
was three days in the depths of Nansemond county, Va., my native 
state and could not find my way out. My journeying was all done 
at night, when weary from housekeeping and other cares, but I 
enjoyed my acquaintance with the new country. I was a long 
time reaching Lincoln University and wound up my travels there. 
My husband says ‘If I am too late for a prize this time I had better 
withdraw from the anagram contest.’ With best wishes for the 
success of your splendid magazine, 1 am yur faithful reader.” 

Mrs. N. B. Perry, of Leavenworth, Kansas, in sending a correct 
solution, tells her experience, in “studying geography” in Goop 
HoUuUSEKEEPING’S Anagram department, and satisfactorily accounts 
for being a little late in the day: “From Belchertown, Mass., to 
the line of South Carolina is not a great distance, as ‘the crow 
flies,’ when, however, one takes in the Rocky Mountains, the Yel- 
lowstone River, the Green Mountains, Laramie City, Colorado, 
the White Mountains, Syracuse, the Rio Grande, Apalachicola, 
Santa Monica, East Corinth, Los Angeles, Washington and other 
points on your excursion, and travel the zigzag road one is com- 
pelled to travel, to say nothing of time occupied in taking refresh- 
ments along the route, the distance is considerable, and if I am 
somewhat late in getting to my journey’s end, I may console my- 
self with the thought that I have been much refreshed. I have 
performed the journey and now calmly await my reward.” 

Correct solutions on and after postmark dates of the Fifteenth 
were received from: 

Miss Clara Weber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 

Mrs. James Ramage, Holyoke, Mass. 

N. J. Tuite, Holyoke, Mass. 

Isabel A. Jacobs, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Mrs. J. W. Haight, Auburn, N. Y. 

‘Mary E. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. H. Spear, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. M. C. Corse, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. H. Harnel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. F. Wolfe, Troy, N. Y. 

Myron R. Barstow, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. George E. Day, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. H. S. Wheeler, New Haven, Ct. 

Florence Hudson Sawyer, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Grace Harwood, Wallingford; Ct. 

Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. M. J. Moore, Chicopee, Mass. 

Margaret C. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Butcher, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

Mrs. F. C. Buell, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Miss Caddie M. Burnes, Columbia, Pa. 

Alice A. Poore, Ipswich, Mass. 

Mrs. H. S. Bartholomew, Bristol, Ct. 

Annie L. Collins, Malden, Mass. 

Aloysia M. Welch, Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jacob Weltner, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Mrs. James J. Hoyt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. S. Johnston, Sarnia, Ont. 


Miss E. D. Davis, Pittsfield, Mass. 

R. G. Cargill, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. N. B. Perry, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Mrs. H. G. Rose, Wichita, Kansas. 
Mrs. T. I. Humble, Wichita, Kansas. 


In comparison with the number of responses received, there 
have been fewer correct answers than to any of our other published 
anagrams. Many have come within one of a correct solution, the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of success having been Nos. 
58 and 59, “ Table” Mountain being given for “ Battle” Mountain, 
and “ Powhatan” for “ Wahpeton,” neither of which words have 
the proper letters for a correct solution. Failures to find the nght 
place were also numerous at Nos. 5, 15, 19, 21, 25, 26, 30, 40, 47, 52, 
60, 74, 75, 80, 86,94 and 99. One voyager—being near-sighted, prob- 
ably—read “Sandhole” for ‘“ Honesdale,” on the guide-board 
along the way. Several read “ Milestone” for “ Limestone.” In 
several instances, the attempt to find “ Laudersdale Station,” 
“ Attleborough,” “ Kandiyohi,” “ Huerfano,” “ Lincoln University,” 
“ Aurora Springs,” “Lake Providence,” “ Jacksborough,” and 
“ Apalachicola,” resulted in an arranging of some of the letters of 
the English alphabet into form, that would indicate a popular fol- 
lowing of the Volpauk craze. 

The outreach of Goop HouSKKEEPING’s anagram solvers ex- 
tended from Maine to California, Oregon, and Washington Ter- 
ritory, even, from Canada to New Mexico, and nearly every state 
in the Union joined the procession. 

Taken as a whole, the Geographical Anagram has been a great 
success, not only as a means of amusement and enjoyment for the 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, but asa successful puzzle in the 
popular leisure moment pastime of word-building. 


THE CARE OF THE EARS, 

1. Never put anything into the ear for the relief of toothache. 

2. Never wear cotton in the ears if they are discharging pus. 

3. Never apply a poultice to the inside of the canal of the ear. 

4. Never drop anything into the ear unless it has been previously 
warmed. 

5. Never use anything but a syringe and warm water for cleans- 
ing the ears from pus. 

6. Never strike or box a child’s ears; this has been known to 
rupture the drum-head and cause incurable deafness. 

7. Never wet the hair, if you have any tendency to deafness; 
wear an ciled-silk cap when bathing, and refrain from diving. 

8. Never scratch the ears with anything but the finger if they 
itch. Do not use the head of a pin, hairpins, pencil tips or any- 
thing of that nature. 

g. Never let the feet become cold and damp, or sit with the back 
toward a window, as these things tend to aggravate any existing 
hardness of hearing. 

10. Never put milk, fat, or any oil substance into the ear for the 
relief of pain, for they soon become rancid and tend to incite in- 
flammation. Simple warm water will answer the purpose better 
than anything else. 

11. Never be alarmed if a living insect enters the ear. Pouring 
warm water into the canal wil! drown it, when it wi!l generally 
come to the surface, and can be easily removed by the fingers. A 
few puffs of smoke blown into the ear will stupefy the insect. 

12. Never meddle with the ear if a foreign body, such as a bead, 
button or seed enters it; leave it absolutely alone, but have a phy- 
sician attend to it. More damage has been done by injudicious at- 
tempts at the extraction of a foreign body than could ever come 
from its presence in the ear.—Hea/th and Home. 


Ir is said that among all the articles of nourishment called for in 
the treatment of acute febrile diseases, water is decidedly the most 
important. The febrile patient desires water, and needs it, and it 
does no harm when not taken in too large quantities at a time. 
There is no objection to its being drank cold except in diseases of 
the respiratory organs, in which it is better at about the tempera- 
ture of the room. In acute gastro-enteritis, ice and ice-water are 
at times the only things the patient can tolerate; in peritonitis these 
are often our best means of allaying vomiting, and in the continued 
fevers the most grateful for the burning thirst. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE 23, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSsEKEEPING, Springfield, M 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be “written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are again regaled with a 
tempting array of good things presented in our Bill of Fare for the 
present number. 

The continuation of “ The Philosophy of Living ” has a season- 
able chapter on “ Picnicing and Traveling.” 

Ada Marie Peck tells about “ Salads ” and how to make some 
good ones. 


“ Dinner in England, as Eaten off one Table Cloth,” corrects 
some errors, and gives some information in a line indicated by the 
title. 


The twelfth paper of “ Family Fashions and Fancies ” is devoted 
to“ Women’s Underwear ” and cannot fail to interest all of our 
readers of the gentler sex. 


Esther Paige has another of her interesting papers on “Flowers,” 
appropriate to the season. 


The second paper of “ Every Day Desserts and Desserts for 
Every Day” takes the month of July and furnishes thirty-one 
recipes, one for every day in the month. 

To particularize would occupy too much space, but among the 
good things may be mentioned: a short story, “ My Step Chil- 
dren,” “ The Children of the Household,” “ Haunted by Fears,” 
“The Sunday Dinner,” “Home Matters,” “ Buttons,” “ What 
Will and What Won't,” a page of “ Cozy Corner ” a half a dozen 
pretty poems, and the usual amount of interesting miscellaneous 
matter. 


TEMPERANOE IN EATING. 

The vice of inordinate liquor drinking is open and above-board 
and its evils are so palpable that any one may see them. Over- 
eating, on the other hand, is accompanied by evils that none but 
the sufferers and their physicians know much about. Some years 
ago no less an authority than Sir Henry Thompson declared that he 
had been compelled by the facts constantly coming before him to 
accept the conclusion that more mischief in the form of actual dis- 
ease, of impaired vigor and of shortened life, has occurred to civil- 
ized man from erroneous habits in eating than from the habitual 
use of alcoholic drink, considerable as he knew that evil to be. 
He also declared himself in doubt whether improper and inordi- 
nate eating were not as great a moral evil as inordinate drinking. 
The fabricators of our food have much indeed to answer for. They 
' make digestible raw material into indigestible finished products 
‘and we eat themand suffer. But the cooks are not alone to blame 

People eat more than they should and they eat what is agreeable 
to their palates, knowing that it will not be relished by their 
stomachs. 

The habit of overeating is commonly made in childhood, when 
ignorance and sensation override moderation of appetite and 
reasonable caution; the child should be restricted to the food that 
it naturally needs and should not be allowed to make a hog of it- 
self. When the growth is attained and the system no longer easily 
eliminates the waste material not necessary for tie ordinary pur- 
poses of repair, then the body begins to store up fat beyond what 
is of use and fags out the muscles in carrying it around; or, if 
there is no fattening with overeating, there are dyspepsia, fevers, 
gout, rheumatism, biliousness and other ills. .A temperance organi- 
zation which should lay down as its fundamental law abstinence 
from excessive eating, would do away with the greater part of 
the ordinary sicknesses among persons who should live up to 
the law. 
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HOEING HIS ROW. 


Hoeing his roe, the farmer boy 
aseany Whistles and sings in careless joy, 
Nature smiling on every side, 


Little of sorrow his spirits know 


wit f Hoeing his row, in later years, 
x A buoyant hope his spirit cheers ; 


While blade and stalk grow green and strong, 


% He sings full many a lover’s song; 
y 


go And future pleasures brighter grow 
Ania, As hoping he labors and hoes his row. 


Iloeing his row in middle life 


Away from the cares and angry strife, 


A loving wife and children fair 


cS His many joys and pleasures share ; 
Crops of plenty their wealth bestow, 
As happy he labors and hoes his row. 


Hoeing his row—the setting sun 


Peace and comfort crown his days, 


ME idee: And all who know him speak his praise; 
: Who would not change the world’s vain show 
For his simple joys, as he hoes his row? 


3 Hoeing his row? His life is past, 


ga Over his grave sweet breezes blow, 


KNITTING. 
ve An old-time kitchen, an open door, 
yey Sunshine lying across the floor; 
ey A little maid, feet bare and brown, 


Cheeks like roses, a cotton gown, 


Fe: 


Rippling masses of shining hair, 


Poh Higher yet mounts the sun of June; 


But one round more !—a childish tune 


Ripples out from the childish lips, 


While swift and swifter the finger tips 


ms pa Play out and in, till I hear her say, 


Up to the hedge where the sweet-briar blows 
-s Down to the bank where the brooklet flows. 
Beek Chasing the butterflies, watching the bees, 


Ws Wading in clover up to her knees, 


Years and years have glided away. 


a The child is a woman, and threads of gray 


a One by one creep into her hair, 


he Swiftly the needles glance, and the thread 
$e ylides through her fingers, white and red. 


’Tis a baby’s stocking. To and fro 


Pap. Si he And in and out the needles go, 
= She sings as she sang that day in June, 
But the low soft strain is a nursery tune. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


Quickly the hours and moments glide ; 


As gaily he labors and hoes his row. 


Telis us his work will soon be done— 


His sweetest moments were his last; 
He never sought for praise or fame, 
But children’s children bless his name ; 


= a The faithful farmer has hoed his row. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


And a childish forehead, smooth and fair. 


3 The child is knitting. The open door 
we ae Wooes her, tempts her more and more. 
yas ; The sky is cloudless, the air is sweet, 

i And sadless restless the bare brown feet. 
aa Still, as she wishes her task were done, 
me She counts the rounds off, one by one. 


“Twenty rounds! I’m going to play!” 


Mocking the bobolinks; oh, what fun 
It is to be free when the task is done! 


And I see the prints of the feet of care. 
1s Yet I like to watch her. To-night she sits 
at: By her household fire, and as then she knits. 


Close beside her the baby lies, 

Slowly closing his sleepy eyes. 

Forward, backward, the cradle swings, 
Touched by her foot as she softly sings. 
And now in silence her watch she keeps; 
The song is hushed for the baby sleeps. 


Up from the green, through the twilight gray, 
Come the shouts of a troop at play. 

Blue eyes, black eyes, golden curls— 

These are all hers—her boys and girls. 

Then wonder not at the prints of care, 

Or the silver threads in her braided hair. 


Does she ever pine for the meadow brook, 
The sweet-briar hedge, the clover nook ? 
When sweet winds woo, when smiles the sun, 
J)oes she ever wish that her task was done? 
Would you know? Then watch her where she 
sits, 

Smiling dreamily, while she knits. 

—Ellen P. Allerton. 


IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowded round our neighbor’s way ; 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For the lack of thrift and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our heart a stain ? 


If we knew that clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair ? 
Would we shrink from little shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden, 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of vice and shame? 
Life has many a tangled crossing, 
Joy has many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks tear-washed are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach within our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And with love to erring Nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 
So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men. 
—Unitentified. 


THE OLD WIFE. 


By the bed the old man, waiting, sat in vigil sad 
and tender, 
Where his aged wife lay dying, and the twilight 
shadows brown, 
Slowly from the wall. and window chased the 
sunset’s golden splendor, 
Going down. 


“Ts it night?”’ she whispered, waking (for her 
spirit seemed to hover 
Lost between the next world’s sunrise and the 
bedtime cares of this), 
And the old man, weak and tearful, trembling 
as he bent above her, 
Answered, “* Yes.” 


**Are the children in?”’ she asked him. Could 
he tell her? All the treasures 

Of their household lay in silence many years 
beneath the snow; 


But her heart was with them living back among 
her toils and pleasures, 
Long ago. 


And again she called at dew-fall in the sunny 
summer weather, 
‘* Where is little Charley, father? Frank and 
Robert—have they come?” 
“They are safe,” the old man faltered; “ all 
the children are together, 
Safe at home.” 


Then he murmured gentle soothings, but his 
grief grew strong and stronger, 
Till it choked and stilled him as he held her 
wrinkled hand, 
For her soul, far out of hearing, could his fond- 
est words no longer 
Understand. 


Still the pale lips stammered questions, lullabies 
and broken verses, 
Nursery prattle, all the language of a mother’s 
loving heeds 
While the midnight round the mourner, left to 
sorrow’s bitter mercies, 
Wrapped its weeds. 


There was stillness on the pillow—and the old 
man listened lonely— 
Till they led him from the chamber, with the 
burden on his breast, 
For the wife of sixty years, his manhood’s early 
love and only, 
Lay at rest. 


** Fare you well! ”’ he sobbed, “‘ my Sarah; you 
will meet the babes before me; 
*Tis a little while, for neither can the parting 
long abide, 
For you will come and call me soon, I know— 
and Heaven will restore me 
To your side.” 


It was even so. The springtime, in steps of 
winter treading, 

Scarcely shed its orchard blossoms ere the old 
man closed his eyes, 

And they buried him by Sarah, and they had 
their ‘‘ diamond wedding,” 

In the skies. 
— The Church Union. 


Some quick and bitter words we said, 
And then we parted. How the sun 

Swam through the sullen mist of gray! 

A chill fell on the summer day, 

Life’s best and happiest hours were done ; 
Friendship was dead. i 


How proud we went our separate ways, 
And spake no word and made no moan! 

She braided up her flowing hair, 

That I had always called so fair, 

Although she scorned my loving tone, 
My word of praise. 


And I! I matched her scorn with scorn, 
I hated her with all my heart, 
Until—we chanced to meet one day ; 
She turned her pretty head away; 
I saw two pretty tear-drops start, 
Lo ! love was born. 


Some fond repenting word [ said, 
She answered only with a sigh; 
But when I took her hand in mine 
A radiant glory, half divine, 
Flooded the earth and filled the sky— 
Now we are wed. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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